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Consider the Bearings 


OUR product enters a world of use and abuse, and upon 
its dependable, long lived, economical performance, you 
as a manufacturer are judged. 


You have selected with mature deliberation all metal parts 
that enter its construction. 


Have you as an afterthought, entrusted the performance of 
this equipment to “any old bearing that will fit the space”, or 
have you selected one in keeping with your reputation? 


Because of the many operating factors they govern, bearings 
are the very foundation of good machine design. 


For more than 35 years, manufacturers of dependabie ma- 
chinery have designed their products around Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. Built for rugged service, they require slight atten- 
tion of any sort, and once installed, last a lifetime. 


When you are ready to consider the bearings for new or 
existing equipment, let a Hyatt engineer assist you. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





Hyatt Roller Bearings installed 
in old equipment have turned 
losses into profits. They will do 
the same for your equipment. 
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HE engineers and de- 

Signers who created 
the New Star Six were 
inspired by the needs of 
millions of American mo- 
torists for a car of more 
power and superior qual- 
ity at low cost. 


HAYES-HUNT BODY 


Prices, f.o.b. Lansing, Mich., for the New Star Six are: 
Touring $695, Coupster $745, Coupe $820, Coach $880. 
Improved Star Four: Roadster $525, Touring $525, 
Coupster $610, Coach $695, Sedan $805. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC , 250 West 57th Street 
New York City 


General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Plants: Elizabeth, N.J.; Lansing. Mich.; Oakland, Cal.; Toronto, Ont. 





Six CYLINDER COACH $880 {22ers 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW: 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice 
a month, on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month: 





—time-saving business infor- 
mation 


—a review, briefly, of all 
. Salient business develop- 
ments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of big 
business men and _ busi- 
nesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


———FILL IN— TEAR OFF — MAIL———— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 ~ 


extra for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
year—twice a month—24 issues. 


NE NE RE oi 5.4.5:4.0sniee te Sathasslntsw aes auss cewsesaaeds 
F-1-1-26 
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||\Has Florida 
reached the Pe 





In a remarkable book two famous 
men give an unprejudiced analysis 
of the Florida situation, its hazards 
and its opportunities. 


IVE years ago Florida 
was a weakling among 
her sister States. Much 
land was selling as low as 
50c. an acre. Along the 


coasts were small winter 


colonies of wealthy north- 
erners. Probably not more 
than 25,000 tourists visited 
the State each year. 


Now the eyes of the world 
are upon Florida. It is the 
mecca for millions. Villages 
have become cities. Millions 
of dollars are being made. 
It is estimated $450,000,000 
of outside capital has been 
invested in the State during 
1925. Bank resources are 
increasing at the tremendous 
rate of more than a §l,- 
000,000 a day. This con- 
centration of capital effects 
all American business—cre- 
ates new opportunities and 
new dangers everyone of us 
should know about. We 
cannot scoff. Figures prove 
that Florida has become a 
new and vital factor in 
American business. 


Now the Facts 


Now all the facts and a keen 
analysis may be yours in a re- 
markable book, “Florida in the 
Making.” It is the result of 
months of travel, study and re- 
search by Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge, the eminent economist and 
author, and John Holliday Perry, 
multi-millionaire ublisher, busi- 
ness man and boslaar. They have 
investigate Florida — 
They have ascertained the facts 
on every county and every develop- 
ment. They have traveled the 
length and breadth of the State 
many times and had access to every 
record available for the last 25 
years. The basic facts have been 
dug out from thousands of pages 
of reports from the United States 
Government, the State of Florida, 
Boards of Trade, Agricultural 
Lommissions and Chambers of 
Commerce. Now in one volume 


of 432 pages (including 64 pages 
of illustrations) they present all 
the facts in a style that is as 
fascinating as a novel. 


Impartial—Unbiased 


The publishers of ‘Florida in 
the Making’ have nothing to sell 
in Florida. We are not interested 
in any land project, mortgages or 
other Florida enterprises. 

The history of every rapid rise 
in real estate prices takes its toll 
in lost fortunes and wrecked lives 
at the same time it contributes 
untold wealth and happiness to 
hundreds of thousands. The pur- 
pose of “Florida in the Making” 
is to show the pitfalls in Florida’s 
development and give the funda- 
mental facts back of its growth so 
men of iudgment can tell what tc 
do and what not to do. It is the 
advice of a trained investigator and 
an astute business man. With this 
book you will know how to judge 
values and estimate future growths. 
The methods used successfully by 
others are explained in detail. 


Governor Martin of Florida says 
in part: “This is the most com- 
plete, accurate and valuable work 
about Florida which has ever been 
written.” 


Col. James A. Blair, Jr., New 
York Financier, says: “This is 
the clearest, most complete and 
comprehensive story of the Florida 
situation I have ever read.” 

Felix Isman says: “When I 
heard that ‘Florida in the Mak- 
ing’ was in the hands of Frank 
Parker Stockbridge and John 
Holliday Perry, I felt assured that 
despite the immensity of the sub- 
ject it would receive the most com- 
petent treatment. 


“After reading the advance copy 
of same, my impressions are more 
than verified.” 


Special 
Introductory Offer 


“Florida in the Making” is com- 
plete in one volume of 432 pages, 
including 64 pages of illustrations, 
maps, charts and diagrams. It 


was originally planned to sell at 


five dollars. But the first edition 
will be sold at $2.50 for introduc- 
tory purposes. They will not last 
long. But you can get one if you 
send the coupon below today. 


Send No Money 


., Do not send us a penny. We know the value of “Florida in the 

Making,” so we do not hesitate to send it without a penny deposit. All 
ou need do is to fill out the coupon and mail it while this special 
itroductory offer lasts. When the book comes pay the postman $2.50 
slus a few cents postage for the regular 432-page book. You risk nothing. 
‘t you are not more than satisfied return the book and we will refund 
ur money instantly. Send the coupon now. 


The de Bower Publishing C 0. | order for $2.50 we will send the book prepaid. 


New York 


13 Astor Place 


Dept. 1331 
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THE DE BOWER PUBLISHING CO. 
13 Astor Place, Dept. 1331, New York, N. Y. 


| Please send me one copy of “Florida in the Making” bound in regu- 
| lation book cloth stam: with Florida design in rich orange and green. 
en it comes I shall pay the postman the special introductory price 
of $2.50 for the five dollar volume plus a few cents postage. It is 
| understood that if I am not entirely satisfied I shall return the book 
| within 5 days and you will refund my money. | 


If you enclose your check, a P. O. money order or an express money | 
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lye O§—the Alchemist 
Lycos is the alchemist of the present day. It 
transmutes cold, dead metals into the fiery, liv- 


ing streams of molten gold, that, by their change, 
lend themselves to the usages of commerce. 


Working metal is largely a matter of temper- 
ature control. Formerly the metal worker gave 
a hurried look at the frothy mass of heating 
metal, covered with slag, and at the first tinge 
of a predetermined color, cut out his furnace. 
A delicate proceeding, depending on the knowl- 
edge of the operator and an indefinite, intangible 
change of color! 

Now he simply glances at a Tycos Pyrometer regis- 
tering oftentimes thousands of degrees of heat, and at 
the exact moment, knows definitely that the metal in 


work is in the proper condition for the next step of 
the process. ~ 


Tycos Instruments are indicating, recording and con- 
troling temperatures throughout the world. They work 
from delicate fractions of degrees of body heat, to thou- 
sands of degrees in furnaces and ovens. 

We will be glad to send you literature, if you will 
indicate your needs. . 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S, A, 


Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


FYCOS 


Temperature 


Instruments 
Indicating Recording Controlling 
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Future of 
Winged Expresses 


IRPLANES are grad- 
A ually being placed upon 
a business basis in the 
transportation of express 
and passengers. Air trans- 
portation is no longer merely 
a phrase—in Europe and 
America goods and persons 
are being carried between 
terminals and way stations 
of established airways with 
more regularity than was 
possible in the early days of 
railroading. 
Dependable air-mail serv- 
ice is getting to be an-old 


- story in America. The pop- 


ular excitement over Ford’s 
Detroit-Chicago express line 
quickly subsided into matter- 
of-fact awareness. And 
probably, when the proposed 
New York-Chicago Airline 
Express gets started in 1926, 
there will be scant wonder- 
ment. 

In Forses for January 15, 
Archibald Black, Air Trans- 
port Engineer, makes a prac- 
tical estimate of the business 
factors governing airline de- 
velopment. 

Books that 
Speeded Success 

John H. Patterson, builder 
of The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, was a voracious 
reader of worthwhile books. 

Says Howard Egbert, who 
has had an opportunity to 
study Patterson’s reading 
habits as revealed by his 
private library, now in the 
company’s museum: 

“He no sooner saw a vol- 
ume advertised than he 
ordered it, if the subject 
appealed to him. If favor- 
ably impressed after reading 
it, he often ordered additional 
copies — sometimes half-a- 
dozen, at times as many as 
2,000. These he distributed 
to heads of departments in 
his plant or sent to friends 
whose interest he desired to 
arouse.” 

What and why and how 
Patterson read—undoubtedly 
reading was an important 
factor in speeding his rise to 
outstanding business leader- 
ship—is told by Mr. Egbert, 
in Forzes for January 15. 
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The Truth, Unpleasant and 
Pleasant, About Europe 


By B. C. Forbes 


UR next will be our Annual 
() Bisines Forecast Issue. 
At home 1925 is closing 
more satisfactorily than it is clos- 
ing in most foreign countries. 

The writer cannot share the ex- 
uberance widely expressed over the 
dictatorship Benito Mussolini is 
setting up with such an iron hand 
in. Italy. If he escapes the violent 
death which constantly threatens, 
his vaulting ambitions are likely 
to bring him into conflict with 
other powers. Should an assas- 
sin’s bullet suddenly blot him out, 
what would happen? Disorganiza- 
tion, demoralization, probably 
chaos and disaster. Dictatorships 
are not consistent with modern 
civilization. They are wholly ab- 
normal. And the abnormal sooner 
or later ends. I, for one, cannot 
view Italy’s future with confidence 
or equanimity. 

What of France? 

France has been plunging deeper 
and deeper into a sea of currency 
inflation, a sea which has not yet 
revealed any bottom. Expansion 
of paper currency by billions and 
billions of francs has not added 
one dollar to the total actual value 
of France’s supply of money, as 
measured by our gold dollar. 
France direly needs to collect more 
taxes, but the politicians have 
shirked this unpopular duty. 
Meanwhile her military expendi- 
tures for war outside her borders 
continue to aggravate her financial 
demoralization. 

How France is to be able to set- 
tle her enormous war debts to the 
United States and to Britain, and 
at the same time meet the heavy 
domestic drain on her treasury, no 
French statesman has yet been 
able to demonstrate. The French 
outlook, therefore, is the polar op- 
posite of satisfactory. 

From Germany come contradic- 
tory reports and opinions. 





Reparations Agent-General Par- 
ker Gilbert records that the Ger- 
man Government has fully met her 
obligations under the Dawes Plan 
thus far, and he strikes a cheering 
note. But the latest news from 
Germany is pessimistic. One 
trustworthy Berlin correspondent 
gives a depressing picture of busi- 
ness distress and of labor disturb- 
ances due to widespread unemploy- 
ment. The fact that the Govern- 
ment, unlike the French Govern- 
ment, has levied such heavy taxes 
that a large surplus has been cre- 
ated is inciting bold demands by 
the idle and others for governmen- 
tal assistance. Business credit 
meanwhile is rigidly restricted. 
Thus it cannot be said that Ger- 
many is out of the woods. 

How stands Britain? 

Undeniably the main pillars on 
which Britain’s past prosperity 
has been built are now shaky. 

Her iron and steel industry is 
depressed. Her fundamentally 
important coal industry is in par- 
lous state, bolstered up for the 
present by a subsidy which is a 







Wheat Prices — Ce 


severe drain upon the public treas- 
ury. Her textile industry long has 
been prostrate. Shipbuilding has 
been very seriously hit. Britain’s 
dominance in international finance 
has been greatly weakened by her 
scarcity of gold and credit com- 
pared with America’s boundless 
money resources. 

Britain’s traditional political 
conservatism has been challenged, 
not to say undermined, by labor, 
imbued with strongly Socialistic 
principles. Extensive unemploy- 
ment, involving government 
“doles” running into ruinous sums, 
has added to the nation’s burdens. 
All the world has confidence that 
John Bull will muddle through 
somehow. Optimists proclaim 
that the British Empire is about to 
enter a new and unprecedented era 
of prosperity, power, greatness. 
But the cold fact remains that at 
present Britain is laboring under 
difficulties sufficient to break the 
heart and spirit of a less resolute 
race. 

Russia is still wallowing in the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The course of grain and cotton prices from July, 1924, to date. 
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Pierce-Arrow bus lines 
predominate 7 to1in this interstate traffic! 





Thousands of passengers daily depend upon the 


Resarctate bus Hanes between bus lines of northern New Jersey to carry them 
New Jersey and New York City to and from New York City. As bus after bus 
Paterson-New York Transit Co. speeds along on all the main highways, the pre- 
Passnic-New York Tranet Co. ponderance of Pierce-Arrow busses in this type of 
a ccmiihinticn work becomes apparent. Rarely is a bus of any 
Hackensack Motor Coach Co. other make to be seen headed for the state line. 
ir-New York Transit Co. : . 
ar Volley a Eighteen of these bus lines use a total of 74 
Pierce Coach Corporation Pierce-Arrows exclusively. Interstate bus oper- 
Paterson-Little Ferry-New York Co. ators in this territory use Pierce-Arrow busses al- 
Nutley Transportation Co. ‘th A 
De Luxe Coach Transit Co. most without exception. 
Allentown, N. Y. Coach Co. In this type of work, where reliability and free- 
New Jersey-New York Coach Co. 4 
Forest Hills-New York Coach Co. dom from mechanical troubles are demanded, and 
New Jersey Sightseeing Co., Inc. where the long gruelling runs put the busses to a 
meanings Tinnalt Co. severe test, the significance of Pierce-Arrow domi- 
De Luxe Transportation Co. 
Waer Bus Company, Inc. nance cannot be escaped. 








The same reasons that have brought about this 
practically exclusive use of Pierce-Arrows will 





Standard Chassis make modern, six-cylinder Pierce-Arrow busses 
offered in 196-inch and 220-inch wheelbase; the best money earners for you. 
soeueteite: equipped, prey | pease, Soe The nearest Pierce-Arrow representative will 
t -volt generator, electric lights, x a . ° 
ieuuis Mean leads Aaah wane deiginaaeiin een, gladly discuss with you why the demand for Pierce- 
and disc wheels. Prices upon application. Arrow busses has been surging ahead steadily. 
Terms if desired THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR BUSSES 
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The Motor “Boom” 


—How Long Will It Last? 


By Walter C. Boynton 


Detroit Editor, “Automotive Daily News” 


OW long is the present auto- 
H mobile “boom” going to last? 

That is a question that has 
been asked with increasing frequency 
since the industry began to show 
signs of going onward and upward, 
forever. 

With only minor and scattered in- 
stances of recession, the entire trend 
of automobile activity has been a con- 
stant program of increasing produc- 
tion to meet dealers’ demands, and 
then increasing dealers’ demands to 
absorb production. 

This has been a wonderful era so 
far—in the minds of many, too good 
to be true, or to last. 

Common sense seems to indicate 
that the golden shower cannot endure 
forever. ‘There must come a time 
when there will be enough automo- 
biles for everybody. And then, what? 
Let us see. 

From its very beginning, a quarter 
of a century ago, the automotive in- 


dustry has been outstripping the- 


imaginations of its votaries. Banks 
were steadily skeptical; in the early 
days capital was furnished very large- 
ly by individuals who were convinced, 
against what they thought was their 
better judgment, by an inventor and 
his friends, that they ought to put 
money into an enterprise which be- 
cause of its very nature presented all 
the hazards of the unknown. The 
echoes of the laughter that greeted 
the pioneer are still recent enough to 
be fresh in our ears. Yet, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, the real 
pioneers have survived. One has only 
to call the roll of present companies 
to see that they number many that 
have been in business since the begin- 
ning. There are only a very few 








The 1925 “Boom” 
in the 
Motor Industry 


ROWTH of the motor 

industry during the five 
years ended with 1924 is de- 
picted in the graph accom- 
panying this article, all of 
which are based upon figures 
prepared by the National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Complete figures are not 
yet available for 1925, but 
“Forbes” has prepared the 
following tabulation of esti- 
mated 1925 results on the 
— of the latest available 

ata: 


Production : 
a 3,890,000 
DEOMI, 66.0056 00% 490,000 
WORN. sn < 650 ap0es 4,380,000 


Wholesale Value: 


Cars and Trucks $2,987,000,000 
Exports of Motor Vehicles 540,000 
Registration : 


A hiss Ginndsie oes 16,750,000 
ic. ee 500, 
TORE: accndnass 19,250,000 


Capital Invested...... $1,850,000,000 
Number of Dealers...... 000 




















recent successes—and these have 
been achieved against the advice of 
common sense, or what appeared to 
be common sense. 

The toy has become the universal 
tool. None of the pioneers visioned 
the widespread use of their invention. 
Certainly none of the pioneers among 
the manufacturers visioned the de- 








mand, or they would have built fac- 
tories better adapted to quantity pro- 
duction. The history of the auto- 
motive industry is one of makeshift 
in manufacture, of hasty rearrange- 
ment of plant facilities to meet a 
growing demand. Occasional radi- 
cals have ventured to look far into 
the future and to make a coherent 


plant that functions as a unit. But 


among even the industrial leaders 
there are plants that show only too 
plainly that they have “just growed.” 

Few things there are that are less 
profitable than prophecies. The 
prophet of disaster too frequently 
finds himself the victim of his own 
forebodings. If his prophecy of fail- 
ure is borne out, he is execrated as 
being somehow responsible for the 
condition he predicted; if he fore- 
casts good, he is blamed because his 
imagination is not rosy enough. For 
twenty-five years a distinct element 
of society has been prophesying that 
the automobile industry has reached 
its limits. Yet the industry appears 
to many to be just getting into its 
stride. 

Some one defines the horizon as 
the place where the land and the sky 
appear to meet. It can be seen in the 
distance, but it is never near at hand 
and it can never be reached, no matter 
how steadily or how far we trudge. 
“Saturation” in the motor industry 
may be defined as the place at which 
supply and demand seem to merge. It 
can be seen in the distance, but in 
spite of effort and output that are 
staggering in their energy and their 
magnitude, saturation and the horizon 
appear still to have much in common. 
It would be a bold man who dared to 
say that the horizon could ever be 
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reached; it would take a bolder one 
to say with real definiteness just 
when every possible prospect for an 
automobile will have been furnished 
with his desire. 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
the National City Bank, New York, 
recently told his banker friends at 
Toledo that automobiles would be 
sold as long as new roads were built 
and as long as export channels were 
kept open. He deplored expansion 
of credit, as any good banker must, 
and he hinted that the future might 
bring a period of increased volume 
of business with less profit. But he 
voiced the feeling—prevalent among 
bankers—that the automobile indus- 
try of to-day is well financed and on 
a sound basis. 

Automobiles and improved roads 
travel one upon the other. More 
automobiles call for more good roads ; 
and more good roads call for more 
automobiles. 


Curtailing Production 


Another banker who works close 
enough to the heart of the, industry 
to get first-hand views and ‘reactions 
is Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. The colonel said recently that 
the total volume of unsold cars at 
the end of the present year would 
reach 500,000. This is an indication 
of sensing in advance conditions that 
are fairly certain to obtain in the 
Spring of 1926, under normal, aver- 
age conditions. Manufacturers gen- 
erally may be expected to curtail 
somewhat their present production 

_ schedules. Indeed, some of them are 
already doing so, bearing in mind the 
fact that overstocking the dealer 
backs up on the manufacturer and 
creates an atmosphere of dissatis- 
faction and distrust that needs a long 
continued spell of prosperity to clear 
away. 

With the beginning of November, 
manufacturers generally began to put 
into effect schedules determined long 
in advance. In most cases, these 
schedules called for slight recessions 
of manufacture. Some of the makers 
are probably planning to stock cars, 
in anticipation of the usual Spring 
demand; some of them, on the other 
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hand, feel that the seasonal Spring 
demand has been to an extent already 
anticipated by the excessive sales of 
the late Fall—and they are reducing 
their output to meet the conditions. 

The extent to which the seasonal 
Spring demand has already been an- 
ticipated is suggested by sales in 
July, August, September, and Oc- 


In Foreign Fields 





More than 460,000 cars, trucks and busses 
were purchased by foreign countries in 
1924. These are replacing the llama in 
Peru, the donkey in Colombia, the pony 
in Iceland, the ox in Scandinavia, the 
coolie in China, the jinrikisha in Japan, 
the camel in Egypt and the elephant 
in India. 


tober that amounted to approximately 
85 per cent. of sales in the first six 
months of the year. Sales in the 
second quarter of the year were more 
than 100 per cent. of sales in the first 
quarter; sales in the third quarter 
were more than 150 per cent. of sales 
in the first quarter. 

It is safe to say that, thanks to the 
lessons of the recent past, few manu- 
facturers will ever again be caught 
with over-producing factories and 
over-stocked dealers. Modern indus- 
try is storm-tried and minds the 
helm. Practically speaking, overnight 
sails can be trimmed, or flung loose, 
to meet the varying breezes of de- 
mand. 


to change plans to meet conditions 
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Percentage of closed models turned out by the automotive industry 
over a period of years. 
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lies one of the greatest safeguards of 
that large portion of the public that 
invests in motor securities. While 
the speculator is always bound to 
make either a large gain or a large 
loss, because the motor market is sub- 
ject to attacks of fever and chills, the 
long-pull investor in sound motor 
stocks can hardly lose. 

Another thing—the practice of the 
bigger manufacturers of spreading 
their production over a full twelve 
months, instead of doing business by 
fat and lean seasons, is having its 
effect in stabilizing the market. The 
automobile runs the year around, and 
it is bought the year around. Com- 
mitments can be more intelligently 
made and purchases effected at a 
more nearly level range when the 
supply house is reasonably assured of 
constant volume and long-time en- 
gagements. Over-production, mean- 
ing the turning out of undue quanti- 
ties of product to provide a market 
that does not exist, or that suddenly 
ceases to be, is unlikely, under 
modern industrial methods in the 
automotive industry. 

The confidence of the public, evi- 
denced by its tremendous buying of 
motor stocks, which boosted the total 
market valuation by nearly a billion 
dollars from the 1925 low to the 
November high, is more than matched 
by the motor companies themselves. 
Expansion, the investment in bricks. 
and mortar and in new machinery 
and equipment, has been the order of 
the year. A survey of the leading 
motor vehicle manufacturers in the 
Detroit district alone, indicates that 
no less than $150,000,000 has already 
been invested in new buildings and 
in machines—either in undertaking to. 
keep up with the 1925 demand or 
in preparing for a still bigger year in 
1926. 

Look for Great Activity 


These expenditures have riot been 
made in the spirit of speculation, like 
much of the tremendous sums spent 
for motor stocks this year; on the 
contrary, they are being put back 
into businesses as the result of care- 
ful studies and surveys of present 
and immediate future demand—and 
of the business for next year. 

A questionnaire to the principal 
motor vehicle manufacturers in this 
district indicates that almost without 
exception they are looking for a con- 
tinuance of high levels of demand at 
least until the first of July, 1926. 
Some of them feel that the last month 
of the year will show a percentage 
of its usual falling off, due to the 
approach of the shows, and that im- 
mediately after the first of January 
there will be another period of sales 
activity. 

Surveys by the companies them- 
selves are being made with increasing 
keenness and by methods that result 
{rom long experience and careful 
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ments of every large manufacturer 
of motor vehicles have brought their 
investigations to a scientific basis, so 
that, barring the unforeseen, they can 
say with reasonable certainty just 
about what number of vehicles in 
their price class will be bought in any 
given period. Some attempt to go 
even further, and forecast the num- 
ber of their own vehicles that will 
be bought, or ought to be bought, in 
a given territory in a given time. 

As a result, then, of these surveys, 
practically every company questioned 
stated that its 1926 schedules were 
far in excess of those in 1925. These 
range in volume from as low as a 
25 per cent. increase to a doubled 
production. 


May Produce 5,000,000 Cars 


These increases, when carried into 
effect, will present some totals that 
are awe-inspiring, even to observers 
who have seen the automotive volume 
pass one impossible point after an- 
other. As nearly as may. be esti- 
mated, the production of motor 
vehicles in 1925 was approximately 
4,200,000. This is slightly larger 
than the banner production of 1923, 
when something over 4,000,000 ve- 
hicles were produced. If, on the 
average, the makers in 1926, increase 
their output by 25 per cent.—and this 
now seems to be a figure that is with- 
in reason—the 1926 output will ob- 
viously be in excess of 5,000,000 
units. It seems incredible that this 
quantity can be absorbed by any 
creatable market. It is figured that 
export demand—a growing factor— 
and normal replacements will use up 
something more than 3,500,000 ve- 
hicles. That would mean that a mar- 
ket of something like 1,500,000 new 
buyers of motor vehicles would have 
to be created. It seems most unlikely 
that any human effort could result 
in disposing of that number of 
vehicles, at any price, and on any 
terms of deferred payment. And yet, 
who knows? 





5,000,000-market is an absurdity; 
and common sense is often right. 
But in the case of the automotive in- 
dustry, common sense has guessed 
wrong so often that one gets to a 
point of almost believing that nothing 
is impossible. 

-Obviously, the market will some 
time reach a point when price re- 
ductions and favorable credit terms 
will be like oxygen to a dying man— 
a last resort, and of short duration in 
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Percentage of the country’s raw ma- 
terials used in manufacturing and oper- 
ating automobiles in 1924. 


value. Where that point is, like 
many another point in the motor pic- 
ture, is hard to locate. 

One thing is certain, however, and 
that is that the practice of giving 
unreasonably long credit extension in 
the purchase of a motor vehicle is 
little short of immoral. The element 
of thrift in the general public is very 
small; few can resist the opportunity 
—for that is what it seems to be— 
to acquire a motor vehicle by paying 
a few dollars down and then spread- 
ing the deferred payments over a term 
of eighteen months to two years. 
And yet no sensible man ever did 
such a thing. It needs no argument 
to demonstrate the evils of the de- 


ments are spread over a period that 
exceeds a year; and it ought not to 
need any argument to show that the 
irresponsible buyer who takes de- 
livery of a car when he has made a 
down payment of but a few dollars 
is only laying up trouble for himself, 
his sponsors, and the dealer who 
takes the long chance to do business 
with him. 


It may be urged that these things 
are a man’s own business and that 
presumably his endorsers are grown 
men, taking their own risk with their 
eyes open. Little sympathy ought to 
be wasted on the too long-time dealer, 
for if he is caught he deserves to be. 
But the industry as a whole, manu- 
facturing, sales and financing, is 
brought into an undeserved disrepute. 


Interest in Low-Priced Sixes 


Sales stimulus, past a certain point, 
cannot be produced by price reduc- 
tion, nor by unreasonable credit 
terms. One vice-president and gen- 
eral manager writes that the present 
motor market (from the price stand- 
point) reminds him very much of the 
stock market. “The average indi- 
vidual,” he says, “refusing to buy 
stock selling at $25 a share, becomes 
very much interested in it when it 
has run up to $50 and runs into a 
market. He buys it and will continue 
to buy it as long as the stock is active. 
It is so with motor cars. The public 
has heard a great deal about the six- 
cylinder car—and low prices. The 
manufacturers are making a com- 
bination of these, with the result 
that people are buying sixes now who 
never had the idea that they would 
ever do so. Very possibly some of 
the manufacturers are going to over- 
do this business of making low-priced 
six-cylinder cars, but just at present 
there seems to be the most lively in- 
terest taken in cars of this type and 
price.” 

With production keeping pretty 


(Continued on page 44) 








This Man Conquered Age-Old 
Hoodoo’ —Bagasse 


Sugar Cane Waste Product, Which Has Emptied Many a Speculative Purse in 
Disastrous Utilization Schemes, is Turned by Dahlberg into Daily 
Output of a Million Feet of Synthetic Lumber 


certain New Orleans bank- 
ers were saying to Bror 
Dahlberg: 

“Don’t waste money on bagasse. 
Others have tried it and failed. 
It’s no use.” 

The bankers were at least par- 
tially justified in their 
skeptical attitude, for 


| ESS THAN four years ago, 


By Neil M. Clark 


things that have actually taken 
place. For instance, the business 
which Dahlberg then was strug- 
gling to establish, to-day has na- 
tion-wide and international dis- 
tribution; it is realizing net profits 
already at the rate of a million dol- 
lars a year; most of the bankers 


= and all-round management 
skill. 

B. G. Dahlberg, to whom the 
credit for the conception and 
building. of the business is due, 
was born in Christianstad, Sweden, 
in 1881. He is not tall and has re- 
tained his youth; in fact, he looks 

like a kid, and it is hard 





they knew bagasse. By 
costly experience they 
knew it!. It is the dry, 
tough, fibrous part of 
the sugar cane stalk 
that remains after the 
. juice has been extract- 
ed at the sugar mill, 
and for every commer- 
cial purpose had the 
reputation of being 
as useful as a fifth 
wheel on a wagon, and 
perhaps even more of a 
nuisance. Dahlberg was 
not the first to attempt 
to find some commer- 
cial use for it. The 
idea had floated teas- 


ingly through more 
than one inventive 
head, and emptied 


many speculative pock- 
ets; but after all at- 
tempts bagasse re- 
mained—bagasse ! 

The bankers, there- 
fore, had the situation 
sized up right except 
for one _ particular: 





ae 





to remember that he is 
even as old as forty- 


four. 

When Bror_ was 
eight years old his 
father, a well-to-do 


artist, lost his money 
and decided to em- 
igrate with his family 
to the United States. 
He did not prosper 
here. Very shortly he 
died, leaving his wi- 
dow with a family of 
five children, three 
boys and two girls, of 
whom Bror was the 
oldest. The family 
knew the ragged edges 
of poverty for a num- 
ber of years. They 
had settled at first in 
Omaha but soon moved 
to Minneapolis. Dahl- 
berg was _ fourteen 
when he landed his first 
job in that city as ele- 
vator boy in the offices 
of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad at $15 a 








they hadn’t taken the 
measure of Bror Dahl- 
berg! Situations can 
undergo profound 
changes when you in- 
ject into them a hu- 
man ‘being possessed 
in unusual degree of faith, self- 
confidence, vision, management 
ability, energy, common sense, 
splendid impatience, and a posi- 
tive delight in difficult undertak- 
ings. 

What has happened? It would 
be sufficiently satisfying, perhaps, 
to learn that a pleasantly success- 
ful business had been established 
and the fears of the bankers over- 
come. But I wonder if you will 
be prepared for the vastly bigger 


Bror G. Dahlberg 


Head and founder of the Celotex Company, which he created 
out of something originally no more substantial than a dream, 
and built up on a material that was a waste product and a 


nuisance to boot! 


who predicted failure are happy 
stockholders; and the New Orleans 
plant ships more tonnage than any 
other one industrial enterprise lo- 
cated in that city. 

And the Celotex Company— 
that is the name of Dahlberg’s or- 
ganization—has not yet celebrated 
its fourth birthday. You will go 
far before you find another single 
concern in which is mixed up in 
greater measure the romance of 
business vision, energy, organizing 


month. 

Consumed by impa- 
tience, a trait he got 
from his mother, and 
fired with ambition, he 
had it in his head that 
he would probably be- 
come president of the 
road in, at the outside, ten years. 
By learning typewriting on an of- 
fice machine during noon hours, 
and stenography out of a book 
which he bought second-hand for 
ten cents, he soon was equipped 
for a position in the office, and got 
it. Thence by rapid strides he 
rose from job to job and from re- 
sponsibility to responsibility, get- 
ting ahead by the simple expedi- 
ent of finishing all of his own 
work as quickly as possible, then 
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Celotex is used extensively as sheathing on buildings—even under a stone veneer, as above. 


helping~out somebody. in a higher 
job. Thus he fitted himself for 
promotions that passed others by. 

When he was eighteen he was 
earning $75 a month, and already 
had his heart set on a certain fore- 
manship which he knew he was 
qualified and competent to handle. 
The. old foreman resigned. But 
on account of his youth, Dahlberg 
was not made the successor. Now, 
Dahlberg has never been content 
to be held back by slower-footed 
people than himself, even when the 
slow movers were his employers. 
Consequently, he left the Northern 
Pacific and got a job on James J. 
Hill’s railroad, the Great North- 
ern—incidentally accepting $25 a 
month less than he had been get- 
ting, but justifying the loss by con- 
vincing himself that here the way 
to the presidency was not blocked. 
As a writer of shorthand, Dahl- 
berg had frequent contacts in his 
new work with Hill, and from that 
great railroad man he caught the 
breath of winds blowing across 
empires, and was inspired with the 
idea of some day creating some 
sort of empire of his own. 

He did not lose himself, how- 
ever, in distant dreams. His im- 


mediate pace continued unabated. 
He rose quickly from job to job, 
and at the age of twenty-seven, 
when the next crisis in his career 
occurred, he was head of the 
freight rate department, with the 
responsibility of fixing freight 
rates on the entire Great Northern 
system. At this point, however, 
he found himself blocked once 
more. An important promotion for 
which he had prepared himself was 
not forthcoming; and when his 
superior said to him, “Be patient, 
Dahlberg; you’re advancing fast 
enough,” he knew it was time to re- 
sign—he was geared to a different 
gait! 

He went into the furniture 
manufacturing business with his 
brothers, but continued at that 
only a short time. With his rail- 
road experience, he found he was 
equipped to be of peculiar service 
to shippers in a situation which 
was just then developing towards 
a head, and he embarked on an 
enterprise which demanded all the 
courage and faith of which he was 
possessed, but which ultimately re- 
paid him a thousandfold. 

The states of Minnesota and 
Missouri some time previously had 


passed laws to regulate freight 
rates on business originating and 
ending within state limits. The 
railroads refused to respect the 
legislation and continued to 
charge their own rates, which were 
higher, on the theory that if a test 
ever came, the principle of the 
laws would not be upheld. Dahl- 
berg, however, had found enough 
spare time among his other duties 
to study law, and was convinced 
that the laws would be upheld. He 
foresaw that if that happened, 
shippers in those two states would 
be in a position to demand large 
sums of money as refunds against 
the excess charges. 

The state of Minnesota finally 
instituted a test case on state 
freight business, and pending the 
final decision, which he believed 
would be adverse to the railroad, 
Dahlberg was led into capitalizing 
on a large scale the opportunity 
which he saw. He entered into 
contracts with shippers all over 
the state to try to secure refunds 
from the railroads for them. He 
asked no money from the shippers 
—merely a percentage of such re- 
turns as he might be able to col- 
lect. It turned out to be an enor- 























Radio broadcasting station WRR, Dallas, Texas, showing use 
of Celotex as sound insula’ 


tion. 


The Scottish Rite Cathedral, Nashville, Tenn., where Celotex 
is used for acoustical correction. 
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mously difficult fight, and Dahl- 
berg was broke before a penny of 
return reached him. But the case 
was decided against the railroads 
and soon afterwards he began to 
ash in, both for himself and for 
the shippers. 

The enterprise was very profit- 
able, and his faith was amply re- 
warded; but in his own mind he 
considered it a sort of stop-gap, 
for it was not intrinsically a cre- 
ative type of work. His instincts 
have always been those of a 
‘builder. 

Following this he served for 
‘several years as vice-president and 
general manager of the Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Company, a posi- 
tion in which he carried large re- 
sponsibilities and did a fine job 
of reorganization and expansion; 
but he still felt that he was not 
creating an enterprise on his own 
dream—he was building for an- 
other. That feeling ultimately led 
him away and to the present busi- 
ness which in a few years he has 
built so astonishingly rapidly and 
so well. 


How Idea Was Developed 


“Paper companies are built on the 
falling forest,” Dahlberg pointed 
out to me, “and in my experience 
with the Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company I studied the his- 
tory of the timber resources of the 
country with a good deal of inter- 
est. I saw how the timber indus- 
try had swept from the New Eng- 
land states to the Middle West, 
then to the Far West and South, 
and what was destroyed was not 
replaced by other timber growths 
but by farms. Looking into the 
future I could see only one possi- 
bility: with a growing need for 
lumber and diminishing supplies, 
the swing to higher and ultimately 
nearly prohibitive prices seemed 
inevitable. 

“Yet we must have lumber or 
its equivalent. Hence I came 
across the idea of synthetic lum- 
ber. I saw here a great new in- 
dustry that could be built, and 
some day would have to be built, 
and set out to discover how such 
a product could be made. I want- 
ed it no more expensive than real 
lumber, and yet as good as lum- 
ber. Later I modified that some- 
what, in favor of material that 
even at the same price could com- 
pete with lumber on merit. 

“Various fibrous materials were 
considered. From the first I def- 
initely had it in mind to employ 
materials at present regarded as 
waste products. This was almost 
essential, I believed, in order that 
the cost of the new product might 
not be prohibitive. In the course 
of investigation, bagasse 

brought to my attention. 


was 
Early 





experiments and _ investigations 
with it appeared favorable, so I 
organized a company.” 

Bear in mind that the product 
had not yet been proved. It had 
not even been made. Dahlberg 
knew what kind of product he 
wanted to make, and from the 
starting-point of his experience in 
manufacturing paper from wood 
pulp he had reached a pretty def- 
inite decision as to the kind of raw 
material he would need to employ. 
Bagasse was that kind of material 
—a waste product with a ven- 
geance. Furthermore, large quan- 
tities of it were to be had within 
a reasonable reach of centrally- 
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carload of oil, which was supposed 
to be delivered collect, came with- 
out the papers and we had the use 
of it and a few days to pay. 
Whenever we bought 25 cents’ 
worth of nails in New Orleans, we 
had to pay for them on the spot. 

“That was the trouble side of it, 
that and much more. But occa- 
sionally there was an hour, or 
half an hour, when the machines 
we were experimenting with actu- 
ally worked and made something 
that looked like the kind of prod- 
uct I had in mind. Knowing that, 
I knew that ultimately we would 
come through. 

“The first machine we built cost 

















Aerial view of the plant of the Celotex Company, Marrero, La. In the back- 


ground may be seen piles of bagasse. 


located points in the South. So 
he organized his company, and 
said plainly to a few men who ven- 
tured with him: 

“Tf you will put in $300,000 among 
you, I will put in as much more. 
With $600,000 we can build a 
plant and see if we can make syn- 
thetic lumber from bagasse.” 

There was faith! He didn’t 
promise them a thing, not a thing 
—except a chance to be in a glor- 
ious venture that he _ believed 
would go. 

“A plant was finally erected,” 
Dahlberg went on. “Machines 
were planned and _ constructed. 
Bagasse for our early needs was 
bought from planters who took 
our money—and smiled. Troubles 
began. 

“Everything that could go 
wrong, apparently did go wrong. 
My associates became discouraged 
and at times nearly distracted. 
Our cookers became clogged with 
half-cooked bagasse, and it was 
the tedious work of days to clean 
them out. This machine. broke; 
that machine. broke. Our money 
gave out, and our credit was nil. 
At one critical time ruin was prac- 
tically averted by the fact that a 


The company owns 102 acres here. 


$12,000 before it was capable of 
manufacturing acceptable board. 
The second was loaded with im- 
provements and cost $24,000, the 
third $38,000, and the fourth $60,- 
000. In each case improvements 
accounted for the difference, and 
to-day the first machines also now 
stand us about $60,000 apiece on 
the books, owing to improvements 
made in later days and incorporat- 
ed in them. 

“The net result of our labors 
on the production side is that to- 
day raw bagasse as it comes from 
the sugar mill is dumped into the 
machines at one end of the plant, 
and three and one-half hours later 
it emerges from the other end as 
completely finished celotex, a 
board seven-sixteenths of an inch 
in thickness, suited for nearly any 
purpose for which wood is ordinar- 
ily used, and able to do some things 
wood can’t.” 

The product, then, was created. 
The process of successful manufac- 
ture was known. But that, of 
course, was a bare beginning. 
There remained the great problem 
of turning this start into a busi- 
ness. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Millions of Flowing Gold 
Under Your Feet 


Pipe Lines Long Enough to Girdle the Earth Three Times Do Work of 
10,000 Locomotives and 1,000,000 Tank Cars in Transportation 
of Oil—Little-Known Facts About a Big Industry 


HROUGH the smoky haze 
| enveloping Southwestern 
Philadelphia four huge 
stacks could be seen from the top 
floor of the new Atlantic Refining 
Building, in the heart of the city. 
Having called his visitor’s atten- 
tion to them, an official of the 
company, in matter-of-fact tone, 
observed : 

“The building alongside those 
stacks is the terminus of an oil 
pipe line that begins in Okla- 
homa.” 

From the oil fields of Oklahoma 
to the Refinery in Philadelphia is 
a gap of 1,300-odd miles. Yet the 
line that closes it is shorter by 
hundreds of miles than the lines 
that carry crude oil from the 
Texas fields to tidewater in New 
Jersey. It is just one of the my- 
riad lines covering the country, 
from ocean to ocean, all laid within 
the last sixty years, carrying ver- 
itable seas of oil underground, 
with possibly not more than 10 
per cent. of the population even 
aware of their existence. 

There is nothing spectacular 


By Edward A. Foley 


about a pipe line, and for the most 
part it is unhonored and unsung. 
But give it credit. 

If all the big and little brothers 
among pipe lines were to quit 
work to-morrow, 1,000,000 tank 
cars and 10,000 locomotives would 
be required to replace them. 

The most recent tabulation puts 
the total investment in pipe lines 
at $518,500,000, with more than 65,- 
000 miles of pipe in operation. 


Where Pipes Are Laid 


“But where are these pipes?” the 
official was asked. “Are they deep 
in the ground, do they parallel 
railroads, and how do they get 
across the Mississippi, the Del- 
aware, and other big rivers?” 

Generally speaking, it was ex- 
plained, the pipes are not more 
than 18 inches underground. They 
may or may not parallel railroads, 
depending on whether the railroad 
is handy and going in the right 
direction. Building the lines is sim- 
ilar to railroad construction. Sur- 
veys are made by reconnaissance 
parties, rights of way are obtained, 























A typical “tank farm.” As the oil is pumped from wells it is collected in the 

tanks. When a tank is ready for delivery to a pipe conveyor, the _producer 

notifies the gauger. The contents of the tank are gauged, a valve is opened 
and the oil is permitted to enter the gathering system. 


trenches are dug, and the pipes are 
laid at an average rate of a mile 
a day per gang of forty workers. 

The pipe line gets across rivers 





One of the many cross-country 
pipe lines 


by going under, unless it’s a small 
stream. Gas-driven craft bobbing 
around on the surface of the coun- 
try’s largest rivers get their motive 
power from the product flowing 
silently to the refineries through 
pipes on the river bed. 

The shortest practical route is 
the aim of the pipe line surveyors. 
Thus, golfers tramping the long 
sweeps of green on scores of coun- 
ry club grounds are passing over 
a fortune in oil, coursing through 
the line just under the sod. Pota- 


_toes and carrots and beans and 


cucumbers grow on thousands of 
farms adjacent to the markers 
that show the route of the pipe 
line. Over mountains, down 
through valleys, under rivers, is a 
steady 24-hour-a-day flow of oil to 
the refineries. 


Pumping Stations Used 


Only on the down-grade will oil 
flow of itself. Hence, a vital part 
of the pipe line system is the pump- 
ing station. Over: most of the 
country the stations are spaced 30 
to 40 miles apart, but in mountain- 
ous regions they are much closer. 
Both steam-driven pumps and 
Diesel engine-driven pumps are 
used. They are used for discharge 
and suction. In normal operation 





the discharge pump forces the oil 
to the next station. The suction 
pump is used to draw oil back to 
the emergency tank, in case of a 
break in the line, or other mis- 
hap. 

Pipe and oil are inseparable. 
From the moment it reaches the 
flow tank in the field, oil is surer 
of being piped than the sardine 
is of being canned. It may be 
only a short ride through a pipe 
to a nearby refinery, or it may be 
a cross-continent jaunt from Texas 
to Bayonne, New Jersey. Piping 
is the quickest means of delivering 
oil from field to refining center. 

Centers of refining are in dis- 
tricts where petroleum products 
enjoy their widest sale. Oil that 
two weeks or so ago started its 
journey eastward from Oklahoma 
is this week propelling flivvers, 
furnishing electric light and power 
in office buildings, and performing 
the thousand and one tasks that 
the multitude of oil products are 
called upon to do. 


Four sizes of pipe are used—4, 
5,6, and 8-inch. There is some 12- 
inch pipe in trunk lines, but the 8- 
inch is regarded as standard size. 
Capacity of a pipe line depends on 
pumping force or pressure, viscos- 
ity of the oil, and temperature. 


“Frozen Liquid Capital” 


A 4-inch pipe has a 24-hour 
capacity of 3,720 barrels of oil at 
38 degrees Baume, with pumping 
stations 40 miles apart and pres- 
sure 800 pounds to the square 
inch. Under the same conditions 
a 5-inch pipe has a capacity of 6,- 
480 barrels; a 6-inch, 10,080 bar- 
rels; and an 8-inch, 21,000 barrels. 
Oil travels at a speed of three or 
four miles an hour. 


“Frozen liquid capital” is a big 
factor in the pipe line. Before oil 
flows from the Eastern end of a 
trunk line, the pipe must be filled 
from end to end. A 1,400-mile line 
from Teapot Dome to Chicago, 
via Kansas City, recently was put 
in operation. More than 500,000 
barrels of oil were pumped in at 


















































Above—Laying a pipe line. 
is placed about two feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. On the right is 
shown the interior of a pumping sta- 


The pipe 


tion. The view below shows how the 
line is carried across a river. This bridge 
supports two six-inch pipes. 


the source before oil reached Chi- 
cago. It is estimated the “frozen 
liquid capital” in this line alone 
represents about $800,000. 
Pennsylvania oil pioneers built 
the first pipe line. The first oil well 
was drilled in that state, and the 
men who drilled it had vision. 
They constructed a pipe line four 
miles long, in the district of the 
famous Drake well. That was in 
1865. Ten years later the devel- 
opers of the Pennsylvania field un- 
dertook what was considered a 
monumental work. A pipe line 
60 miles in length was projected. 
After years of work it was com- 
pleted, and oil flowed from the Ti- 
tusville field to Pittsburgh. 


That was the beginning of the 
development that now has reached 
such a tremendous investment. 
The opening of the mid-continent 
fields found pipe waiting to do its 
big share in bringing the oil in- 
dustry to its present proportions. 

The pipe line is defined as a com- 
mon carrier, and as such is under 
government regulation. The hold- 
ers of the largest systems are the 
Prairie Pipe Line Company, with 
10,722 miles, representing an in- 
vestment of $86,468,000; the Sin- 
clair company, with 5,722 miles and 
an investment of $71,592,000; the 
Buckeye company, with 6,455 








miles and an investment of $21,- 
775,000; and the National Transit 
Company, with 3,942 miles, repre- 
senting $16,531,000 invested. 

The Prairie pipe line with others 
moves oil from the Wortham field 
in Texas to tidewater in New Jer- 
sey. The Humble, Pure Oil, Gulf, 
Texas, and Magnolia companiés 
have trunk lines from coastal refin- 
ing centers of Texas running into 
north and west Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Kansas. Standard 
Oil of Louisiana, and the Oklaho- 
ma Pipe Line Company have an 
inter-working system between the 
mid-continent and the refineries 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Over every mile of this vast sys- 
tem constant vigil is kept. Private 
telephone lines connect the pump- 
ing stations, and _ line-walkers 
patrol.the pipe line day and night 
to detect breaks or other trouble. 
Sometimes storms in the moun- 
tains wash out sections of pipe, 
causing a: fiig wastage in oil unless 
the break #§.found quickly. Where 
the line runs through farmland, 
great damage to crops may result 
from delay in finding a line part- 
ed. 


A Clever Swindle 


In the early days of the pipe line, 
a leak often enriched certain 
gentlemen whose smooth-flowing 
rhetoric charmed dollars from the 
pockets of the unwary. 


Oil is a magic word. Teamed up 
‘with the hocus-pocus of the fakir, 
it is unbeatable, even in these days 
of blue sky laws. But back in the 
days when oil wells seemingly 
were sprouting in every back yard, 
the swindlers enjoyed a harvest 
of gold. 

Here’s one plot: 

A pipe line skirted a hill in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania. It 
sprang a leak. The oil foflowed 
the line of no resistance and ran 
down hill. It seeped into a creek 
that wound through farm pastures, 
and soon the water had a coating 
of oil. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How to Develop 
Man Power that Makes Millions 






What a Manufacturer Who Has Made Millions, from a Start of $10,000 in 
Debt Ten Years Ago, Has Learned About Building a Strong Organiza- 
tion, Developing Executives, and Maintaining Enthusiasm 


HENEVER Andrew Car- 
W negie was questioned as 

to the remarkable success 
of his business undertakings he 
invariably explained that his pro- 
gress was due to the fact that he 
hired men who knew more than 
he did. From one point of view this 
explanation was mod- 
est, for the little Iron 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Kardex-Rand Company 


upon, because there are always 
enough exceptions to destroy the 
rules. The ability to judge men is 
still being developed by the slow 
process of making mistakes, of 
learning from them, and of finally 
acquiring a sort of sixth sense that 
intuitively sizes up an individual 


are biased in favor of one or an- 
other of the nationalities. 
may be some reason in these yard 
sticks, but it is probable that they 
should be placed under the gen- 
eral head of fads and fancies. At 
the risk of being placed in. the 
same category, | am going to give 


There 


you the only rule that 





has proved reliable in 





Master knew his busi- 
ness thoroughly; and 
from another point of 
view it was not a mod- 
est explanation. In at- 
tributing his success to 
his ability to pick 
men, Andrew Carnegie 
laid claim to_ one 
of the greatest of 
business assets — the 
asset that undoubted- 
ly accounted for 
his outstanding  suc- 
cess. 

The ability to select 
the right man for a 
job stands high among 
the principal gifts in 
the world of com- 
merce. 

Every man that is 
hired in any business 
becomes a part of it; 
its personality is a 
composite personality ; 
its action is the expres- 
sion of many men. 
When you employ a 
man, he becomes a part 
of your business even 
as you are a part of it, 
so it is rather vital 
that you choose sound- 


_ Unfortunately, there 
Is no exact measure by 
which human qualities 








fellow passenger. 


A Little “Talk” That 
Cost $30,000 


O YOUNG men often retard their 
D progress in business by talking too 
much? Mr. Rand believes they do, and 
he tells this story to illustrate his point: 

A great railroad recently sent a 
promising young fellow to Arizona to 
buy a certain tract of land for new rail- 
road shops. The young man said noth- 
ing about his coniidenual mission until 
within a few miles of his destination. 
Since the train he was on did not stop 
at the small town, he had to ride through 
it and return on a local. 
passed the station he “talked” to a 
He did not notice 
that a shrewd stranger across the aisle 
left the club car a few minutes later and 
jumped off the train when it slowed 
down for a grade crossing. But when 
he finally located the owner of the land 
he was commissioned to buy he found 
him to be the shrewd stranger who had 
overheard, and who had beat him by 
thirty minutes. And in thirty minutes 
ly. the price of that shop site had been 


boosted $30,000. 


As the train 


our own experience. 

It is well known 
that different sorts of 
temperaments are fit- 
ted to different sorts of 
work, that one man’s 
meat may be another’s 
poison. It is also gen- 
erally accepted that 
certain types of tem- 
perament may be asso- 
ciated with broad divi- 
sions of physical form. 
The slight individual 
is likely to evidence 
nervous energy and his 
heavier brother is more 
inclined to be of stolid 
disposition. Fat men 
are proverbially good 
natured and are not 
given to. excessive 
physical exertion. But 
we are not hiring men 
for their physical qual- 
ifications; we are in- 
terested rather in their 
mental abilities. It has 
been our experience 
that these also may be 
cataloged on very 
broad lines, based 
on the shape of the 
head, somewhat as fol- 








lows: 

The Square-Shaped 
Head: This general 
type is found most 








and qualifications can 
be weighed and judged. 
The phrenologists and astrologers 
have studied birth dates and 
measured bumps; the more mod- 
ern scientist is busy developing 
intelligence tests and carrying on 
experiments in behavioristic psy- 
chology. So far, they have discov- 
ered little that can be depended 





and places a rating upon him. 

I know one successful business 
man who has great faith in red- 
headed people, another who be- 
lieves blindly in the ability of 
ministers’ sons, a third who holds 
that a girl cannot be both good 
looking and brainy, and others who 


frequently among suc- 
cessful executives and 


managers. If you are looking for 


a man to manage other men, you 
will be safest in making a selec- 
tion from this general class. I 
do not say that other types can- 
not succeed splendidly as man- 
agers; I simply suggest that the 
individual with the square-shaped 


18 


head seems to be best fitted for 
this kind of work. 

The Round-Shaped Head: The 
majority of successful salesmen 
are round-headed. They seem to 
get on very well with strangers, 
to make friends easily, and to be 
fitted naturally for sales work. 

The Triangular-Shaped Head: 
Here you have the engineering 
type, the dreamer, the creative 
mind. These fellows work well 
by themselves but do not 


The best plan I know of for in- 
suring this healthy turnover is 
both simple and fair, both to the 
business and its employees. 
Every department manager lists 
the people working in his depart- 
ment according to their ability and 
value. If he has ten people he 
lists them from one. to ten with 
the most valuable man at the top 
and the least valuable at the bot- 
tom. As his workers develop, 
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that particular job. Turnover 
under these circumstances not 
only increases the efficiency of the 
personnel, but in the long run 
tends to get the right man and 
the right job together. 

But hiring a given number of 
men does not build an organiza- 
tion any more than buying ten 
carloads of well selected bricks 
results in a good factory. 

The first job in building an or- 

ganization is to analyze 





take kindly to group effort. 


the work to be done, so 





If your work requires 
creative ability and orig- 
inality, you will be most 
likely to find your man in 
this classification. 

These broad divisions 
may be helpful, but at best 
they are general rules, 
and in selecting men you 
will have to trust your 
own judgment and that of 
your business associates. 

Nor is this job of search- 
ing for the right man ever 
really finished. The most 
carefully chosen men 
sometimes fail to handle 
a definite piece of work as 
it should be _ handled. 
Others who have been suc- 
cessful in certain work go 
stale on it and should do 
something else, both for 
the good of the work and 
for the good of them- 
selves. Then, too, there is 
the matter of relative 
worth. Just as the pur- 
chasing agent is always 
looking for better and bet- 
ter materials, the manage- 
ment must be searching 
for better and better men. 
In the hiring of any hun- 
dred workers, you are 
bound to get a few who 
are below average, and if 
something is not done to 
remedy this situation, the 
business must suffer and 
be hampered by this group 
of the “least efficients.” 








A Psalm of Work 
By Sidney Warren Mase 


It’s great to be alive and be 


A part of all that’s going on; 


To live and work and feel and see 
Life lived each day from early dawn; 
To rise and with the morning light 


Go forth until the hours grow late, 


Then joyously return at night 
And rest from honest toil—it’s great! 


It’s great to be a living part 


Of all the surging world alive, 


And lend a hand in field and mart, 


A worker in this human hive; 


To live and learn and dare and do, 


Nor ever shirk or deviate 


From course or purpose we persue 


Until the goal is won— it’s great! 


It’s great to realize that we 


Are of a latent power possessed 


To be what we are willed to be, 


And equal unto any test; 


That of ourselves we may achieve 


To worthy deeds and high estate, 


If we but in our powers believe 
It can and will be done—it’s great! 


It’s great and wonderful to know 


That all we have to do is do, 


That if we will to grow we’ll grow, 
And reach the mark we have in view; 
To know that we're a vital part 


Of all that is, nor hesitate 


With all of skill and mind and heart 
To work and win—it’s simply great! 


that you have a detailed 
and definite catalog of 
specific requirements. This 
sounds very elemental and 
perhaps a little obvious, 
but an experiment along 
this line will surprise you. 
Ask any business man to 
list the exact require- 
ments of a given position 
in his business. Unless he 
has faced the problem 
definitely, he will start 
bravely with one or two 
general statements and 
then fade off rather weak- 
ly, ‘realizing that he 
does not really know. 
Yet, a definite knowl- 
edge of exact qualifications 
will help to get the right 
job and the right man to- 
gether. 

Having defined your re- 
quirements and having se- 
lected a man who promises 
to fill them, you face the 
matter of making a mutu- 
ally satisfactory working 
arrangement with him. 
Some business men seem 
to look at the matter of 
hiring a man entirely from 
their own point of view. 
They proceed on the the- 
ory that he must be hired 
on as inexpensive a basis 
as is possible, a glowing 
future is painted and prom- 
ises are offered in place of 
money compensation. But 











unless the working ar- 





Much has been written 
about labor turnover as a handi- 
cap to business. In this I do not 
agree. Turnover is an advantage 
if it is the right sort. If turnover 
means that the most efficient peo- 
ple are leaving a business and 
that those who could not get a job 
anywhere else are staying behind, 
it is naturally an expensive proc- 
ess, and if continued will probably 
prove fatal. But, if turnover 
means that the people who are 
least fitted for the work they are 
doing seek other employment, 


the process is healthful and will 
tend to improve and strengthen 
the “multiplied man” we call the 
business. 


their positions may change, but 
the list at any time reflects the 
current situation. At intervals 
the management of the business 
directs each department to let the 
last man on the list go. Others 
are hired to fill their places, and 
perhaps six months later, another 
enforced turnover again removes 
the last man. In the meantime, 
however, the new worker may 
have worked up to fourth place 
and the man who was number nine 
on the previous list is now number 
ten because he has failed to show 
any improvement. He is auto- 
matically removed to make room 
for a new man better fitted for 


rangement is fair and 
profitable for the employee, he 
soon discovers that it isn’t and be- 
comes dissatisfied. Then he either 
quits or continues on the payroll 
as a disgrunted worker—in either 
case he is lost so far as the busi- 
ness is concerned. It is vital that 
the terms of the original employ- 
ment be carried out to the letter 
and that the working basis give 
the worker a chance to grow and 
progress, 

The fairness and absolute hon- 
esty of this original working ar- 
rangement is important for an- 
other reason. To do good work, 
the employee must have con- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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_THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE * BUSINESS 


















Nature Wastes Nothing 


HE economy of God is one of 

the striking features of the uni- 
verse ; have you ever stopped to think 
of it? 

Not a single dead leaf is wasted; 
it goes to enrich the soil for future 
growth. 

Not a drop of water that is not 
used again and again—flowing down 
the river to the sea, only to be caught 
up by the sun, and showered down 
upon the grass and trees again! 

The law of God is the law of 
thrift; and no man transgresses that 
law, either in his personal or business 
affairs, without incurring a penalty. 
Waste nothing, as nature wastes 
nothing. 

Expect some bad years, as nature 
expects them, and provides for them 
by other years of abundance. 

Count on the routine effort year 
after year, as nature counts on the 
unending and unchanging procession 
of the séasons. This, and not luck, 
or the rich fruits of speculation, is the 
real secret of success.—Cardinal 
Gibbons, 

a 

Take life as you find it, but don’t 
leave it so.—Anon. 

From K. B. Emerson, Sharon, Mass. 
* * Ok 

The right to work and to earn 
one’s living without interference 
by any other person is a funda- 
mental principle of Americanism. 
Its denial is a violation of the most 
sacred rights of American citizen- 


ship.—Redfield Proctor. 
SS 


Speak kind words and you will. 


hear kind echoes—Synchroscope. 
.* * 2 

I hold with Walt Whitman that 
the future of America is to be 
spiritual and heroic. Your mate- 
rialism is superficial; your nobility 
of soul is fundamental. Your great- 
ness rests not in your amazing 
natural resources, your minerals, 
your oil, your virgin soil, but in 
the energy and enterprise of your 
people. It is your valor of mind 
and character and your millions of 
sane, God-fearing, steadfast homes 
that will prove your salvation. In 
that sign you will conquer.—J. St. 
Loe Strachey, editor, “The Spec- 
tator,” London. 


Enthusiasm 
By Zina Barton Partridge 


It is a force, a power, a fire 
Shining through life’s fog 
To blaze a path—to burn away 

Obstacles that clog! 


It warms, excites endeavor— 
Energizes mind 

To concentrate—to penetrate— 
Reach the goal designed! 


It sheds around it cheerfulness— 
Brightens with its touch— 
Attracts success, deserving it— 
Wins, by giving much. 
x * * 


Education is a conquest, not a be- 
quest—it cannot be given, it must be 
achieved. The value of an education 
lies not in its possession, but in the 
struggle to secure it—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 








A Text 


H E that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise.—Proverbs 13:20. 


Sent in by C. P. Goodson, 
Detroit, Mich. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epigrams” 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 




















Never shrink from doing anything 
which your business calls you to do. 
The man who is above his business, 
may one day find his business above 
him.—Drew. 

e oF -« 


Industry is, in itself, and when 
properly chosen, delightful and 
profitable to the worker ; and when 
vour toil has been a pleasure, you 
have not earned money merely, but 
money, health, delight, and moral 
profit, all in one.—F. B. Marks. 

From F. B. Marks, Montreal, Canada. 

* * * 

I have no other notion of econ- 
omy than that it is the parent of 
liberty and ease.—Dean Swift. 

x * 


In this world a man must either 
be anvil or hammer.—Longfellow. 
From M. M. Daly, St. Louis, Mo. 





Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make 
it the object of pursuit, and it leads 
us a wild-goose chase, and is 
never attained. Follow some other 
object and very possibly we may 
find that we have caught happiness 
without dreaming of it; but like- 
ly enough it is gone the moment 
we say to ourselves, “Here it is!” 
like the chest of gold that treasure 
seekers find—Hawthorne. 


From W. A. McMahon, Cleveland, O. 
*x* * * 


Hats off to the past; coats off 
to the future—Pacific Mutual 


News. 
* * x 


A man’s first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own 
heart; his next, to escape the cen- 
sures of the world. If the latter 
interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected ; but other- 
wise there cannot be a greater 
satisfaction to an honest mind than 
to see those approbations which 
it gives itself seconded by the ap- 
plauses of the public—Joseph Ad- 


dison. 
x * * 


The way to leave footprints on the 
sands of time is to get out and dig.— 
Vision. 

a oe 

Do the duty which lies nearest to 
thee, which thou knowest to be a 
Duty! Thy second duty will already 
have become clear.—Carlyle. 

ee. - 


There is no business, no avoca- 
tion, whatever, which will not per- 
mit a man, who has the inclina- 
tion, to give a little time, every 
day, to study.—Daniel Wytten- 
bach. 


* * * 


Just try the cultivation of the 
sunny side of your nature for a year. 
It would revolutionize your whole 
life—O. S. Marden. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. lf not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 



































Will Living Costs Be Lowered 
By Farm “Co-ops”? 





Economic Significance of Growth and Workings of Farm Co-operative 
Marketing Movement, Which, President Coolidge Told Farmers, 
Is “the Most Important Development of Late Years” 


O LONGER is farming a 
N one-sided affair; selling 


has taken its place beside 
production. Less than ten years 
ago the membership of farmers’ 
co-operative organizations, not in- 
cluding “co-op” shops for sales of 
farm supplies, did not exceed 650,- 
000. To-day the membership ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000, and most of the 
amazing increase has been regis- 
tered since the great slump of farm 
prices in 1920-23. 

Go back in memory a bit! This 
was the very period when there 
~was heralded to the world the total 
‘failures of farmers’ banks and 
ifarmers’ elevators in a certain sec- 
ition of the prairie which had mixed 
«communism with the “co-op” idea. 

The “co-op” idea has no more 
connection with communism than 
iit has with czarism or Mr. Pluto, 
‘who is supposed to reign supreme 
in “high finance” and “low locat- 
ed furnaces” not mentioned by 
Mrs. Grundy except in a whisper. 
‘The communism idea is common 


ownership. The “co-op” idea is 
individual ownership, individual 
production, individual consump- 


tion, individual transportation; but 
direct sale through only one agent 
to the buyer, and return of profits 
to the individual seller, less the 
exact cost of handling. 


How “Co-ops” Work 


The two ideas are as far apart 
and as antagonistic as Jacob and 
Esau, when Jacob set out to earn 
his herd for himself by hard 
work, and Esau set: out to get his 
by raiding the other fellow’s. 

The communistic “co-ops” 
failed because they were commun- 
istic. When the smallest and most 
thriftless depositor in a _ bank 
thinks he has a right to as big a 
loan as the largest and most 
thrifty saver in a community— 
and has as big a voice in the man- 
agement of the bank—that bank’s 
fate does not need foretelling. 

As one of the biggest “co-op” 
men in the apple orchards of 
Washington said to me, “Why do 
people think a man who has made 










By Agnes C. Laut 


a failure of his own job is going 
to be a successful manager of a 
public job ten times bigger?” 
And right now Washington, 3,- 
000 miles from Eastern markets, 
is beating Eastern apples off their 
own market by the “co-op” idea; 
but it doesn’t hire as agent a man 
who has failed on his own job. It 
has no quarrel with fruit ex- 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
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changes, which it uses; or whole- 
salers, who have cold storages in 
the East—which it hasn’t; or re- 
tailers, who put the apple on the 
eater’s breakfast table in perfect 
condition and collect from him— 
which is more important. 

Take a look at what has hap- 
pened — happened so quietly that 
buyers do not know it, for to the 
buyer the price has not been 
raised. The price has actually been 
lowered because fewer agencies 
are piling on the price as the ap- 
ple passes through their hands. 

And the apple is typical of what 


has been going on more or less 
with many products of the farm 
since 1920. 

In no case have the “co-ops” at- 
tempted to control price. They 
know that price has only one 
fundamental law—the simple law 
of supply and demand. There is 
the supply which wind and wea- 
ther and soil determine. There is 
the demand, which the number of 
mouths determine. Price is the 
balance between the two. If there 
is a big crop, price goes down. If 
there is a short crop, price goes 
up; and if it goes too high up for 
the buyer’s purse, he refrains and 
uses cheaper substitutes. 

The “co-ops” set out to establish 
an honest balance. 


All-the- Year-Round Market 


Cotton has now over 300,000 
members in “co-op” enterprises. 
Dairy products, including raw milk 
and butter, are far and away over 
400,000 compared with some- 
thing over 100,000 in 1916. Fruit 
“co-ops” have far over 200,000. 
Grain, which has been one of the 
triumphs of the “co-ops” in Can- 
ada and one of the curious half 
failures in the United States, is 
now close to 600,000. Poultry 
farmers had almost no “co-ops” 
before the War. They now have 
over 60,000. Live stock and to- 
bacco number over 500,000. 

And please note that this has 
been accomplished without any in- 
crease to the consumer. It has in 
many cases—eggs, for instance 
and milk—reacted in lower prices 
to the buyer; but it has in every 
case resulted in higher prices to 
the producer all the way from 20 
to 40 per cent. 

The “co-op” marketing of the 
citrus growers of California is as 
famous to-day as their widely ad- 
vertised brands of oranges and 
grape fruits. Oranges just as good 
rot by the millions in the coun- 
tries of Central America and can’t 
be sold at ten cents a dozen. Why? 
Because, while nature does her 
part, man doesn’t do his. 

The first aim of co-operative 























of the radical element, President Cool- 
idge, in his recent address before the con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, wisely sought to turn sentiment into the 
constructive channels of co-operative market- 
ing, improved storage facilities, and stronger 
credit structures. Here are some of the things 
he said about co-operative marketing: 
“The most important development of late 
years has been the co-operative movement. .. . 
“For a more orderly marketing calculated to 
secure a better range of prices, the co-operative 


Kt ROM price-fixing and tariff-meddling aims 


What President Coolidge Told Farm Bureau About Co-operative 


Marketing 


duction. ... 


ment. 


movement promises the greatest success. 
ready they are handling $2,500,000,000 of farm 
produce, or nearly one-fifth of the annual pro- 


“The leaders in the co-operative movement, 
with the advice of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, have prepared what is believed to be an 
adequate bill embodying these principles, which 
will be presented to the Congress for enact- 


“]T propose actively and energetically to assist 
the farmers to promote their welfare through 
co-operative marketing.” 


Al- 














marketing is to sell on an all-the- 
year-round, stable market at 
prices solely determined by world 
supply and world demand. 


The highest priced expert is en- 
gaged to collect from the grower, 
grade, store, and hold in perfect 
condition the product. Then the 
best expert money will command 
is’ engaged to sell that garnered 
product to the world markets as 
they can absorb it. 


No Middlemen Admitted 


Next the “co-ops” create demand 
by advertising in every market in 
the world. 

Does it amaze you to learn that 
certain Wisconsin brands of 
cheese and Minnesota brands of 
butter to-day sell their entire out- 
put to chain stores, restaurants, 
and hotels of Buffalo, New York, 
Philadelphia, where Eastern dairy 
farmers are being forced out of 
business by prices below the cost 
of producing? Let me give you 
an example of that. A great fad 
for unsalted butter runs through 
certain high-class hotels in Winter. 
The “co-ops” of Minnesota dairy 
men switched twenty of their fin- 
est creameries exclusively to un- 
salted butter. How did they know 
of the fad? They had their agents 
on the spot. It was no hit or miss. 
They figured the exact demand, 
got the order, guaranteed the 


product—and got the fancy price. 
The first rule of the “co-op” is 
control of at least 50 per cent. of 
the output. This prevents dump- 
ing to break the market. If final 
returns, less cost, are better than 
the independent has been getting, 
that control goes up voluntarily. 
Only a producer can be a “co- 
op.” No middleman admitted. Di- 
rectors are elected by members. 
Directors are paid only for their 
meetings. The producers are 
bound by legal contract and can- 
not be “bribed” away by a tem- 
porary higher price. Five.years is 
the favored term, though some are 
three. This is to enable the direc- 
tors to hire the best sales agents 
money can command and’ get long 
credits from the banks on ware- 
house receipts. This in turn en- 
ables the “co-op” to advance 
money to the grower to help 
finance his crop, to pay the min- 
imum market price down on deliv- 
ery at the local warehouse, and 
then pay the balance, less cost of 
handling, as the product is sold. 
Formerly, the farmer was like 
a merchant who would try to sell 
off all his stock of goods in one 
week. Now the farmer sells all 
through the year as the demand 
rules. There is no glut and there 
is no famine. 
Apples and raisins are the best 
examples I know of this. The 
raisin “co-ops” had to educate the 


public to use raisins as a nutri- 
tious daily tood, not as an expen- 
sive delicacy. First they put up 
small 5-cent packages. Results— 
in one year they sold 400,000,000 
such packages; and the raisin 
lands increased ten times in value 
in ten years. 


How Apple Growers Benefit 


Or take apples — every one 


knows that Eastern apples can- 
“not,- be 


beaten in flavor in the 
whole world; but the Eastern cli- 
mate is not a cloudless climate, 
especially in September and Oc- 
tober, when the best crops ripen 
all at once and the Autumn gales 
rock. the trees with tremendous 
waste in wind fall. Consequently, 
Eastern apples are thrown on the 
market in a tremendous glut in 
September and October. For the 
West to throw its apples on the 
Eastern market at the same time 
would break the market below its 
absorption. In fact this happens 
so often in the East, that millions 
of barrels are allowed to rot on the 
ground a total waste, or go to 
cider mills at 20 to 40 cents a hun- 
dredweight. But the Western ap- 
ple district has a cloudless sky in 
growing season. This colors the 
apple before it is ripe. It can be 
picked and stored to mellow. 
Stored and shipped in chilled cars, 
or heated cars if it is Winter, it 
reaches the East just when the 

















MEMBERSHIP OF FARM CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 
COTTON 300,000 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 400,000 
FRUIT 200,000 
GRAIN 600,000 
POULTRY 60,000 
uve sree An 50,00 
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Eastern glut is past, or in Spring 
and early Summer, when there 
are no Eastern apples on the mar- 
ket; and so commands the high 
price of the scarce season. 

In all the apple sections of the 
West, you will find three systems 
of marketing side by side and equal- 
ly successful. Take Wenatchee as 
an example. I found in Washing- 
ton and Oregon a curious appre- 
hension that apples might have 
reached the point of saturation. A 
moment’s thought shows the 
groundlessness of these facts. If 
New York alone and its suburbs— 
6,000,000 people—ate one apple a 
day, this centre alone would eat 
two billion apples a year. Now 
a car contains slightly over 75,- 
000 apples (box packed); and 
Oregon and Washington this year 
—the best crop they have ever 
known—will have 40,000 cars, or 
3,000,000,000 apples. 


756 boxes to the car, Eastern grow- 
ers can compare that fee to the 
hit-or-miss independent charges. 

Then there is, second, the farm- 
ers’ joint stock company—say, 
seventy members with a plant of 
$250,000 value. The farmers sell 
through their own plant. Divi- 
dends on stock give them their re- 
turns. 

Third, is the old system, the 
straight commission agent as in 


r ——"" 





Co-operative marketing of eggs is proving successful. 


supplies are purc 


at wholesale prices and stored as shown above. 
Below on the left is a section of the Canned Egg Department. The 


Feeds and other 


girls are shown opening and testing the eggs. In the background a 


young man is shown filling cans to a certain weight. 
the right shows the sorting of co-operative eggs. 


Wenatchee, twenty years ago, 
was a sage brush desert. To-day 
it is the centre of an apple grow- 
ing population of 40,000 people, 
and the town itself has 8,000 peo- 
ple of whom one out of every three 
owns a motor. 

The first system of marketing 
is the straight “co-op”—local stor- 
age, picking, grading, packing, 
then pooled selling and returns 
pro-rated back, less cost of han- 
dling. Boxes knocked-down, nails, 
paper, labels are purchased under 
“co-op” orders. Disease among the 
trees is fought in the same way. 
Bulletins go out to members fore- 
warning of weather, pests, prob- 
able prices. Then the sales agent 
directs the apples to the market 
needs, and the brokers handle, not 
at the commission on the box, but 
at $20 to $30 a car. As there are 





The photo on 


the East; but because the two 
other systems are on the ground, 
the market price is automatically 
uniform; and because the banks’ 
backing permits both the “co-op” 
and joint stock company to ad- 
vance loans to the grower, the 
strongest private commission 
houses do the same. 

How many individual farmers in 
the East can go to a New York 
commission man and get a loan in 
advance of delivery to spray, 
prune, thin? I venture to say if 
one independent farmer in the 
East went down to the average 
commission man in New York and 
asked a loan in May to spray his 
orchards, the commission man 
would telephone the psychopathic 
ward of a hospital. 

It will be news to most of the 
East to know, when they get 
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early luscious strawberries in 
January, that those berries were 
picked in Washington in May and 
June, machine packed, sugared, 
and “frozen” (chilled) and held off 
the market till prices went up in 
mid-Winter, then shipped at light- 
ning speed to the Eastern Winter 
and Spring market. Everett, 


Washington, is one of the great 
strawberry supply centres for this 
mid-Winter fruit. 


Here it is not 


















a “co-op” venture; but it is the “co- 
op” idea of direct from field to 
breakfast table that has stabilized 
prices and prevented the frightful 
waste of perishable crop. 

Hand in hand with the small 
fruit farm of ten acres has gone 
the small poultry farm; and the 
“co-ops” have literally rescued the 
egg and chicken raiser from ruin. 
Chickens are often kept by the 
fruit grower. Except during the 
brief season of blossoming and ripe 
fruit—at most three months—the 
chickens have the run of the 
orchards and the raspberry rows. 
But the chickens, like the fruit, 
have a way of producing the max- 
imum when prices are lowest—in 
early Spring and Summer for the 
layers, in late Autumn for the pul- 
lets. We might have been paying 
50 to 80 cents for fresh eggs in 
the East, but the poultry grower 
in the West could not get in the 

(Continued on page 46) 




















How Hamleys Cinched the 


Cowboy Saddle Trade “by Mail” 


Starting with Small Shop 20 Years Ago, the “Cowboy Catalog” of Hamley & 
Co., of Pendleton, Famous Oregon Round-Up Town, Now Goes Round 
the World—A Mailing List of 12,000 “Red-Blooded” Men 


re 4 UALITY articles are 
made for men who are 
tired of the extrava- 

gance of buying cheap things.” 

This motto appears on the back 
of the cowboy catalogue of Ham- 
ley & Co., Pendleton, Oregon, sad- 
dle makers, just under the “Circle 
H” brand. It is the keynote of 
the Hamley business. 

Another bit of wisdom which 
governs the Hamley institution, 
but which is not so much adver- 
tised as practiced, is the Golden 
Rule. 

“Saddlers Extraordinary to His 
Majesty, the American Cowboy,” 
is the title borne by Hamley & Co. 
Cowboys, professional and ama- 
teur, riders, horse handlers, stock- 
men and all those who ride or rope 
for money or pleasure make up the 
Hamley clientele. 

They are scattered, these cus- 
tomers of Hamley’s, over every 
state in the union and in many for- 
eign countries, but they all demand 
the best—and get it. 

With no less concern than a 
debutante selecting her coming- 
out frock does the cowboy 


By E. P. Hoyt 


the cowboy is seriously injured, 
maimed for life, or killed. 

Hamley & Co. is a mail order 
house that sells cowboys’ supplies. 
Much that they sell is made to 
order, from saddles to bridle reins. 
The business has grown from one 
of purely local scope in 1905 to a 
national and international trade in 


1925. 
Cowboy Still With Us 


Hamley products now go to the 
Hawaiian islands, Canada, South 
America, Germany, Australia, Hol- 
land, Old Mexico, England and 
France. They’re sold in every 
state in the union entirely by di- 
rect mail. The product that ap- 
peals most to the cowboy is of 
course the Hamley or “Circle H” 
saddle, in a dozen or more differ- 
ent varieties. The production of 
high grade saddles in 1925 was 
over the thousand mark. More of 
the saddles are sold in California 
than in any other state. Oregon 
buys many, but about nine-tenths 
of the business is conducted out- 
side the home state. Texas and 


Oklahoma yield a lot of business, 
and stock saddles, not the English 
type of park riding saddles, are 
sold in such states as Florida, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Maine. A good many saddles are 
shipped into Old Mexico and many 
more to the Hawaiian islands. 

To-day the cowboy is still very 
much with us despite the paeans 
that have been sounded to the Old 
West, supposed te have been de- 
cently buried these many years. 
But, to-day, the cowboy is buying 
his goods by mail—and not the 
“drug store” or “candy” cowboy 
either. Only about 10 per cent. of 
the Hamley business is done with 
this type of cow-person. The real 
range rider, the stockman, the ex- 
perienced rodeo hand, is ordering 
his outfit by mail, out of a catalog, 
and having a lot of his stuff made 
to order. 

In the opinion of the Hamleys 
the cowboy business is not picking 
up; while their business is growing 
steadily they ascribe it to the fact 
that they are cornering a larger 
share of the total. 

The Hamley _ concern, 





pick his outfit. There’s 
method, too, in this seeming 
madness of the range hand. 
A faulty bit of material in a 
stirrup leather, a flaw in a 
cinch, a kinking rope, a hack- 
amore that fails to hold, and 













































though small in comparison 
with many other mail order 
houses, covers a vast range 
of territory. And, as far as 
the Hamley name is known, 
it is also known that the 
Golden Rule is the company’s 




















J. J. Hamley (center) founder of Hamley & Co. 
and, on the left, Lester H. Hamley, vice-president 
and active head of the business and, on the right, 


John M. Hamley, treasurer. 
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rule of business procedure. Goods 
go out subject to approval, which 
means just that. If they come 
back for any cause within reason, 
the defect is corrected, new goods 
are sent out, or the money is re- 
funded. 

The Hamley invoices are inter- 
esting documents. They are real- 
ly personal letters to the customer 
and every one is signed by Lester 
H. Hamley, son of the founder and 
the directing head of the business. 

Hamley & Co. was founded in 
Pendleton in 1905 by J. J. Hamley, 
the present chief, as a harness and 
saddle shop. Fire, regional econ- 
omic disaster, and mortal sickness 
played a part in the founding of 
‘nis house in Pendleton. J. J. 
Hamley, founder, started out with 
his brother from Wisconsin in 1883 
to build up a harness and saddle 
establishment. Their father had 
been a harness maker and they 
were thoroughly familiar with the 
mechanical end of the business. 

Ashton, South Dakota, was se- 
lected as the first scene of their 
endeavors and on their way out 
they established a $500 credit with 
a Minneapolis jobbing house. 
Things went fine in Ashton for 
about three years. Then came 
four years of crop failures. In 
1890 the brothers decided to trek 
west again. 


Overcomes Adversity 


This time “J. J.” and his brother 
Henry stopped at Kendrick, Idaho. 
Their credit was still good with 
the Minneapolis jobber and for a 
time they thrived. Then came ad- 
versity. In 1892 a fire burned 
every store and shop in town. In 
1893 Henry Hamley died. In 1894 
came the “rainy” Fall. Still J. J. 
Hamley struggled on, paid up the 
debts he had left in South Dakota, 
and put a family of three children 
through school. Then, in 1904, 
came another fire that again made 
a clean sweep of the business sec- 
tion of the little town of Kendrick, 
and in 1905 Hamley moved to 
Pendleton with his family, $5,000 in 
cash, and a name for honesty and 
integrity among his jobbers and 
his customers. 

Hamley & Co. in Pendleton was 
established purely as a local shop 
with no other end in view. Then 
old Idaho customers began sending 
in orders. Ranch men in Oregon, 
outside of Pendleton, began to 
write for a certain type of saddle 
that they had seen some nomadic 
cowhand using or for a certain 
kind and quality of harness that 
some migrating farmer from Pen- 
dleton had shown them. And 
people from the Pendleton area be- 
gan taking up claims in other 
states and started sending back 
for Hamley products. 

Hamley was building better 





A fancy all around 
stock saddle created 
by Hamley’s for first 
prize for the North- 
west Bucking Con- 
test at the Pendleton 
Round-up. A cowboy 
luxury of his sort 
costs $500. 


“mousetraps” than any one in the 
territory and soon the world began 
to beat a path to his door. In 
1909 this “personal friend” busi- 
ness became very hard to handle 
without a catalog; so in that year 
the first “Hamley Cowboy Cata- 
log” was issued. It was merely a 
pamphlet or circular of sixteen 
pages, but it served to expedite the 
business of filling orders by mail 
for saddles and harnesses. The 
business has gradually expanded 


until in 1924 the catalog numbered - 


164 pages. The 1925-26 catalog, 
printed on India paper, has fewer 
pages due to the elimination of 
some extraneous material and con- 
densation but really offers a bigger 
listing than has hitherto been at- 
tempted. The Hamley catalogs 
are now beautifully gotten up af- 
fairs and are replete with attrac- 
tive western line drawings and 
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with all the products for sale 
shown in clear half-tones. 

The Hamley mailing list at the 
present time contains about 12,000 
“live” customers with about the 
same number of prospects. The 
customer’s list is made up from 
actual selling over a period of 
years and is mostly “repeat” stuff. 
The prospects are gleaned from 
inquiries from the persons them- 
selves and from old customers, 
The lists are kept up-to-date and 
names removed when printed mat- 
ter is returned. In addition to the 
regular catalog three or four gen- 
eral circulars, or “broadsides,” are 
distributed each year. The mail- 
ing list is augmented from time 
to time by results from farm jour- 
nal advertising which is about the 
only kind of newspaper or maga- 
zine advertising that Hamleys 
have thus far found profitable. 


Orders from All Over World | 


The Hamley concern owns its 
own building which was erected 
in 1900 and first occupied by Ham- 
leys in 1905. The concern occu- 
pies about three and one-half times 
as much floor space now as it did 
the first year, portions of the build- 
ing once used by other businesses 
having been gradually taken over. 

Saddles are the particular pride 
of the Hamley people, and it is 
this product that brings them their 
life customers. Hamley saddles 
range in price from $40 to around 
$1,000. Many of the more expen- 
sive made-to-order saddles are in- 
laid with beautifully engraved 
plates of gold and silver, bearing 
whatever lettering or designing 
their purchasers desire. 

The prize saddles for the Pen- 
dleton Round-Up are made in the 
Hamley plant. One is usually 
about a $350 job, while the other, 
the first prize in the world’s cham- 
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Hamley workers at their tasks in a corner of the big saddle room. Saddles m 
various stages of completion may be seen about the room. In the right foreground 
a worker is seen stamping a saddle leather. 
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pionship bucking contest, costs 
around $500 to construct. And the 
Pendleton saddlers also manufac- 
ture prize saddles, chaps, and 
bridles for a dozen’or more of the 
best known rodeos and round-ups 
throughout the range country. 
Practically all the big names in the 
rodeo game are Hamley customers, 
including Hugh Strickland and his 
famous wife, Mabel, Yakima 
Canutt, Paddy Ryan, and scores of 
others. 

Orders come to the Hamleys by 
mail from all over the world, but 
the record for long distance tele- 
phone business was set for the firm 
last Summer when a well-known 
heiress, who learned of the quality 
of the Hamley goods from a rodeo 
rider, called up from Pebble Beach, 
California, to order a pair of chaps 
built to her order. 


A House of Brotherly Love 

Hamley & Co. is truly a house of 
brotherly love in business. In all 
the years Hamleys have operated 
they have never had a strike nor 
has an employee ever quit over a 
difference as to wages or holidays. 
The concern pays its twenty-five 
employees a little more than the 
standard or going scale, allows 
them all holidays at full time and 
the four afternoons of the Pendle- 
ton Round-Up. If any of them 
work on any of these days they 
get double time. A bonus, though 
it isn’t guaranteed, is paid each 
year, and the Hamley wages which 
went up in war time just as every- 
thing else went up have never 
come down. 

“We treat our employees as we 
would want to be treated ourselves 
were we in their positions,” de- 
clared Lester H. Hamley, secre- 
tary and active head of the busi- 
ness. “The Hamley business is 
built on a solid, four-square foun- 
dation that embraces honesty and 
fair dealing with employees and 
customers. One reason why we 
have been able fully to satisfy a 
somewhat exacting and growing 
clientele lies in the fact that every 
person connected with our concern 
treats every job he does just as if 
he were doing it for himself.” 

The concern was recently pre- 
sented with a beautiful silver lov- 
ing cup, 30 inches high, engraved 
with the names of the firm mem- 
bers and of the employees, “in ap- 
preciation of the sympathetic in- 
terest in the welfare of their em- 
ployees.” And the sentiment en- 
graved upon this cup had first 
traced itself upon the heart of 
every worker. 

\ majority of the employees are 
“old-timers”; that is, they have 
been employed by Hamleys for a 
long time. One, a saddle maker 
named Leonard Nichols, worked 
for J. J. Hamley before the foun- 





Two-Line Editorials 
Looks Ahead and Around 


If you haven’t received a raise, ask 
yourself—not your boss—why. 
* ¢* 


Will Congress please scuttle the 
Shipping Board? 


x * x 


There will be a market for all our 
cotton and all our corn. 
* * * 


The best place for super-power: 
In your head. 
* * x 


A tip: Make uf, your income tax 
statement now. 
+ * 


By the time the sap is running up 
the tree in New York, stocks may be 
running down. 

* * x 


A sign of the times: “Southern 
Railway Raises Dividend.” 
=: 6 


Is Mussolini riding for a fall? 
.*. « 


Prosperity will not last forever. 
“Waste not, want not.” 
2. + 


America’s industrial preparedness 
for war is better than the beating of 


many drums. 
2 


If you are ambitious, don’t let the 
radio kill your purposeful reading. 
es 


“Germans Adopting American Ma- 
chines.’ Keener competition looms 
ahead. 


An ideal time for saving and in- 
vesting: 1926. 
2 2 


Two things to guard against : Price 
inflation and strikes. 
* * * 


Will 1926 bring the abolition of the 
seven-day work week on the rail- 


roads? 
* * * 


“British Corporations Reduce Cafi- 
tal.’ Hard but sensible. 
* * x 


A prediction: Building workers 
will be making less, not more, a ‘year 


from now. 
** * 


Congress's inheritance tax proposal, 
aimed at Florida, would be hitting 
below the belt. 

* * * 


“New Haven Railroad Gets Back 
Trolley Lines.” How Washington 
has switched! 

* * Ok 

To get ahead in 1926, use your 

head, 
es @ 

They are prophesying a hard Win- 

ter—but only weatherwise. 
x Ok Ok 
Money may become firm, but not 


dear. 
x * x 


“9,495 Aliens Deported in Year 
by U.S.” More are rife. 
x * * 


Now for harder work and harder 
thinking. 


‘Forbes’’ wishes you, in the New Year, a bumper measure 


of Health, Happiness, Prosperity 








der of the present business came 
to Pendleton. Another saddle 
maker started in 1906. Many 
others have been on the job from 
thirteen to fourteen years, which 
is a considerable record for a firm 
which has just ended its twentieth 
year. 

Loyalty to civic and national 
causes is a byword around the 
Hamley establishment. Each year 
when the Red Cross drive is 
started, and always before any one 
else contributes, a stack of silver 
dollars, one for every person con- 
nected with the establishment, is 
placed upon the desk at Red Cross 
headquarters. It’s been going on 
so long that the practice is an in- 
stitution in Umatilla county. 


Then, there’s the matter of 
Round-Up seats. They go on sale, 
for local people, on September 1 
each year, and it’s a tradition of 
the Hamley family that a Hamley 
shall be first in line to secure box 
seats. Hamley representatives 
wait in line for days for the 
privilege. Since 1910, which 
marked the inception of the Round- 
Up, J. J. Hamley has always pur- 
chased the first seats offered for 
sale. 

All worthy enterprises are given 
the fullest support by this concern. 
All that is needed to sell the Ham-: 
leys on a philanthropic or relief 
drive is to show them that there is 
a real need and that it is justified 
—and they do the rest. 








“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


How foolish you would be to start erecting a build- 
ing without first preparing a plan. How foolish you 
would be to start on a journey without knowing 
where you wanted to go. Have you ever sat down 
and seriously drawn up a plan for 


WHAT DO ‘ : 
YOU WANT your life? Have you ever delib- 
tay ar erately mapped out where you 


want to go during your life’s 
journey? Now, isn’t your life infinitely more impor- 
tant to you than any building you may construct or 
any journey you may take? Why, therefore, not de- 
vote the most earnest effort to plan your life, to set 
for yourself a goal? We are now at the New Year 
season. Isn’t this a peculiarly appropriate time to 
look ahead, to indulge in solemn thinking, to formulate 
life plans, to lay down a definite course to follow, 
to evolve an ideal and to determine, with every ounce 
of resolution you possess, to press on towards it? 
Winds and storms may—doubtless will—force you oc- 
casionally off your course, but surely it is better to 
have a course to follow than to float about rudderless 
and goalless. 

* * * 


Your best present: The present. 
.s 2 


A poor boy built up a nationally-known business, 
slaved to make money, died and left millions to his 
only son. This son died the other day from what one 
of his intimate friends described as “nervous pros- 
perity.” Unlike many rich men’s 


NERVOUS . ss 
PROSPERITY sons, this one did not become an 
— idling spendthrift. He applied 


his entire vitality to expanding 
the business—and to worrying over the investing of 
his surplus millions. Not long ago he confessed to 
my friend, “Money has become a terrible burden and 
worry to me.” “Hand me over a few of your millions ; 
I can stand it,” was the laughing response. The wor- 
rying continued and now the man died in his fifties. 
His father didn’t leave one dollar for any worthy 
cause and the son probably has also willed the whole 
fortune to his only son. This family has never looked 
upon surplus money as a means for doing good, for 
helping others, for accomplishing the unselfish. 
Money apparently proved a curse to the second gen- 
eration member, since admittedly it greatly shortened 
his life. Will the lesson be taken to heart by the third- 
generation son who now comes into possession of the 
fortune? 

And will this brief narration of these tragic facts 
be taken to heart by a few others whose money has 
taken posesssion of them? 

a, ae 

Most “miracle workers’ worked superhumanly before 

they wrought any miracles. 





American workmen’s wages are now so high that 
they can buy one-third more than they could buy in 
the year before the World War. This statement does 
not come from any biased capitalist, but from labor’s 
own representative in the Cab- 
inet, Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis, and it can, therefore, be 
accepted as accurate. Of course, 
each and every worker is not better off than he was 
in pre-war days. Building tradesmen have been 
able to force up their wages more than many other 
classes of workers. But, taking wage-earners as a 
whole, the indisputable fact is that, notwithstanding 
the great increase in the cost of living, they can to- 
day command far more of the necessaries, the com- 
forts, the conveniences and even the luxuries of life. 
We can see this, for instance, in the increase in the 
number of automobiles in the United States from 1,- 
250,000 in 1913 to 18,000,000 to-day. We can see it 
in the increase in telephones during the same period 
from 8,000,000 to nearly 17,000,000. We can see it 
in the enormous increase in attractive homes now 
owned or occupied by ordinary folks. We can see it 
in the astounding popularity of vacations and travel. 
We can see it in the installations within the last two 
or three years of three or four million radios. We 
can see it in the attendance every night of millions 
at motion pictures and other entertainments. 

The figures prepared by Secretary Davis show, first. 
the relative purchasing power of wages since 1906 
as measured by cost of living and, second, the per 
cent. increase in pay compared with living costs: 


WORKERS 
ONE-THIRD 
BETTER OFF 
THAN IN 1913 


Purchasing Power Change Compared 


of Wages With Living Cost 

ears ccs has isiereis ohne ae 100.0 we 

ee RA Rey eer ee 101.2 1.2 more 
MMS ss avers tes ais Yovssiatchtiere choses 100.0 0.0 

A EE eee arene 95.9 4.1 less 
ora 8 Soe sy) oversee oxataiihva 94.0 6.0 less 
ER ite eee 96.6 3.4 less 
_._ Sa pele aen eS ane noes 92.6 7.4 less 
EE ne eo eee 92.5 7.5 less 
RS ato Maca rer 91.6 8.4 less 
LIE es arene ree rae eer 90.6 9.4 less 
EES Serer are 83.9 16.1 less 
BE ea 8 a etn rk 74.2 25.8 less 
|_| SIR Sy eee 70.4 29.6 less 
| SEIN eee pee Pe eine eee 76.0 24.0 less 
TE se ee es 88.4 11.6 less 
ERS nee ee 107.2 7.2 more 
ete ee NE cities 106.9 6.9 more 
a ee ys ee chete alco 114.0 14.0 more 
Rant hehe Corecess 123.7 23.7 more 


Secretary Davis comments: 


“Analyzing these figures we find that, notwithstand- 
ing the protests one occasionally hears against the 
so-called high cost of living, the relative purchasing 
power of wages as compared to living costs is more 
and 75 per cent. more than in 1918.” 


t 
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A little incident which happened in a business or- 
ganization the other day carries a suggestion for ex- 
ecutives. A group of the employees wanted to do a 
thing a certain way. A minor executive brusquely 
‘ overruled them, commanding 
SUGGESTION them to do it his way. The mat- 
+. ter was not of the slightest im- 

portance from the point of view 
of the results achieved. The employees were per- 
fectly aware of this. The arbitrary stand taken by 
the executive rubbed them the wrong way. No prin- 
ciple was involved. No question of discipline entered. 

That executive committed a blunder. The broad- 
gauged executive is always ready to stretch a point 
to humor employees. If little or nothing is at stake, 
the executive is glad to let the workers have their 
own way—in fact, he always strives to make co-work- 
ers feel that they are playing an important part in 
the running of the business. The modern handler of 
workers knows that it pays to let others have their 
say and their way in small matters involving no loss 
and no principle of management. By doing this, the 
executive knows that the workers will be more will- 
ing cheerfully to let him have his way in matters of 
real importance. 

The best boss bosses as little as possible. 

a 


Broadmindedness is a virtue only when wedded to 

highmindedness. 
* x x 

Calvin Coolidge would make an excellent president 
of a large corporation engaged in a basic industry, 
where the chief demand is not for originality or 
daring enterprise, but for sound commonsense, econ- 
omy, determination and personal 


COOLIDGE ; poe ° oe 

AS A GOOD character, inspiring implicit con- 
BUSINESS fidence. If the President’s pro- 
EXECUTIVE 


gram be followed reasonably 
closely business will have nothing to fear from Con- 
gress. Tax reduction, prompt and in accordance with 
present plans, is the first consideration. Rigid econ- 
omy comes next; the whole country applauds con- 
sistent reducing of public expenditures. Apparently 
the Federal Trade Commission is now to be taken 
in hand drastically; its procedure cries aloud for 
amendment. The majority of responsible business 
men regard our joining the World Court as logical and 
the only thing to do. If Congress adheres to the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation regarding agricultural relief, 
business will not complain, even though farmers evi- 
dently are going to be encouraged to do things which 
long have been forbidden industry. The public cer- 
tainly favor granting the President power to handle 
the coal strike, for even business men have lost pa- 
tience with the perpetual bungling of this industry. 
It would be expecting altogether too much to look 
for nothing but harmonious, businesslike sessions at 
Washington; doubtless there will be many flurrries 
and storms, but the present prospect happily is that 
no grave damage will be done. 

2 


Courtesy’s roots are in the heart, not on the tip of 
your tongue. 
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“Red” Grange finds he overplayed a good thing. 
Business concerns, to say nothing of nations, some- 
times let their avarice get the better of them, with 
disastrous consequences. As for Wall Street, it is 
en daily happening there—as one 
BITERS man remarked recently, “I have 
GET known a bull to make money in 
on Wall Street and I have known 
a bear to make money in Wall Street, but I have never 
known a hog to make money in Wall Street.” Look 
at what has happened and is happening in rubber, 
as described by President William O’Neil of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company: 

“When Brazil had practically a monopoly of crude 
rubber production about fifteen years ago, she made 
a squeeze play by cutting out exportation of rubber 
altogether for a time, and waited until the price rose 
to $3 a pound before letting go. That caused the 
beginning of the great plantation activities in the 
Middle East, which have made Great Britain and the 
Dutch the greatest of rubber producers and taken 
away ninety per cent. of the Brazilian business. 

“So it may be said that $3 rubber brought 15 cent 
rubber. Then Great Britain, not having learned a 
lesson from the experience of Brazil, also undertook 
a squeeze play through the Stevenson Restriction 
Act—a Colonial measure purely—and brought about 
dollar rubber. This in turn stimulates rubber grow- 
ing all over the world, and in about ten years it will 
bring a plentiful supply at about 35 cents a pound, 
which, it seems, is a figure enabling plentiful produc- 
tion at comfortable profit. And, incidentally, Brazil 
comes into her own again as a large producer.” 

When, through a patent or a monopoly or other 
circumstance, you have got the world by the tail, don’t 
treat the world too roughly lest, like a tantalized 
rat, it suddenly turn and bite you so hard that you 
lose your hold. 

x ok Ok 


I have just attended the theatre. There were two 
fun-makers, one a woman, the other a man. The 
man was of the noisy, boisterous, slap-dash variety. 
He worked tremendously hard. He exerted himself 


to his utmost. Almost every- 
SHE 


GOT thing he did he overdid. And he 
MORE got a lot of applause. The woman 
APPLAUSE 


acted differently. In all her 
quips and antics she exercised restraint. She was 
very much quieter. She overdid nothing. She main- 
tained a certain amount of dignity. You had the 
feeling that she was full of drollery and that she 
was doing her best to keep it back. The result was 
that she won twice as much applause as the fellow 
who overdid things. 

I could not but feel that there are similar types 
among business executives—as well as among writ- 
ers, singers, musicians, people in all ranks of life, in 
fact. Noise and bluster and swagger are considered 
neccessary by many. But have you not noticed that 
quieter, more restrained methods usually are more 
effective? It is well to keep a certain amount of 
power, of ability, of expression in reserve. It cre- 
ates the right impression. It inspires confidence. 
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Will prosperity last? Our national prosperity prob- 
ably will last as long as we deserve, just as individual 
prosperity usually lasts as long as one deserves to 
have it last. We probably will have need in the first 
half of 1926 to beware of our 
national prosperity. Everybody 
expects the new year to bring 
good times. But will we be able 
to stand good times? Will the financial world be 
able to resist indulging in inflation? Will manufac- 
turers be able to resist the temptation to over-pro- 
duce? Will merchants and others be able to resist the 
temptation to over-buy? Will Wall Street be able to 
resist the temptation to over-boom stocks? Will 
speculative builders and others be able to with- 
stand the temptation to over-build? Will state, 
municipal and other public bodies be able to withstand 
the temptation to over-spend? Will labor leaders be 
able to resist the temptation to demand unduly high 
wages? 

Prosperity tends to incite enterprises as well as 
individuals to break the speed limit. It is so much 
easier for us to keep our nose to the grindstone when 
we are in the grip of necessity. How many of us are 
_ ablé, how many of us will be able, to continue to 
apply ourselves to our daily duties and obligations 
earnestly, unremittingly, when necessity relaxes, when 
prosperity begins to whisper in our ear and sing siren 
songs? 

If we keep our heads as a people, notwithstanding 
how great a measure of prosperity the early part of 
the new year may bring, we should continue to have 
prosperity throughout the rest of the year because 
we would then deserve prosperity. If not, no. So 
with individual prosperity. 

Shall we be able to eat, drink and be moderate? Or 
shall we succumb to the age-old temptation to aban- 
don ourselves to excesses and extravagances when 
barns are full to overflowing? 


BEWARE 
OF 
PROSPERITY 


* * * 


Workers who fly off the handle by and by fly off the 
payroll. 


* * * 


Every month or two somebody in Britain sends 
a reminder that certain states under the American 
flag have standing against them repudiated debts. 
Usually there are caustic comments upon America’s 

attitude towards her war debtors. 


WASHINGTON . : 
MUNICIPAL Now comes news that in the 
DEBTS MUST State of Washington “there are 
BE MET 


$5,000,000 in local improvement 
bonds in default and $12,000,000 additional bonds po- 
tentially in default, unless the State Legislature 
amends existing laws.” Various communities and 
even important cities, including Tacoma and Spokane, 
are mentioned as involved in this ugly scandal. The 
excuse offered is that the municipalities proper are 
not responsible, but the individuals who have failed 
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to meet assessments. The investor, in this country or 
abroad, who purchases municipal securities, certainly 
looks to the city authorities, who issued the bonds, to 
stand by them without welshing. 

It is unthinkable that the State of Washington will 
allow its fair name to be tarnished. It is imperative 
that some means be found to remedy an intolerable 
situation. If the poorest of poor European countries, 
wrecked by war, are expected to meet their war debts, 
surely the prosperous State and cities of Wash- 
ington will not shirk their obligations. If municipal 
bonds in this flourishing country cannot be invested 
in safely by “widows and orphans,” what are things 
coming to and what will the people of other coun- 
tries think of us? 

* * * 

A rule for your business, not your friendships: Scrap 
the old, adopt the new. 

* * x 

During 1926 at least one in every hundred em- 
ployees will be promoted and at least one in every 
thousand will be made an executive. Will you qual- 
ify? Don’t imagine for a moment that the many thou- 
sands of promotions which will 


WILL ; ° 

You come during the year will be 
BE bas n f itism. 

ed on favoritism. A few may 


be, but ninety-nine in every 
hundred will be based on merit, on past performances 
and on future promise. . Business successes cannot 
be won to-day, against so much competition, by con- 
cerns manned by second-rate executives appointed 
through “pull.” The demand is for the best brains 
available. Even the best brains, however, must be 
wedded to hard work. In every large organization 
there are men with ordinary brains drawing larger 
salaries than some men with superior brains. Employ- 
ers do not pay for what is in an employee’s head but 
for what comes out of it. What comes out is gov- 
erned largely by what is put in. Have you, during 
1925, striven sincerely and perseveringly to put a 
maximum of useful knowledge and information about 
your business into your head? Have you fitted your- 
self to bring out of your head such qualities, such 
achievements, such suggestions, such ideas, such 
plans that your boss will be delighted to draw you up 
a little closer to himself so as to share an increased 
measure of the responsibilties of management? The 
progressive modern boss constantly seeks to organize 
himself out of a job; that is, he eagerly seeks for 
workers capable of accepting larger and larger re- 
sponsibilities in order that he become foot-free and 
mind-free to think and study and plan new and bet- 
ter and bigger things for the business. 
Are you doing your best to become either the one 
in the hundred or the one in the thousand? 
* * * 
A three-word success recipe: Preparation, perspiration, 
patience. 
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1926:—“With this set I should have no trouble bringing in this program.” 








HE case of Bob Elton must 
unfortunately be accepted 
as typical of something 
that more occasionally occurs in 
the business world. It holds a les- 
son for every young man on the 
threshold of his career. 
That was where Bob was when 
I first knew him more than a 
quarter of a century ago. I 
warmed to him from the start, as 
did virtually everybody who 


Lessons in Achievement 
Grow With Promotion—Have a Higher Goal 


By H. Addington Bruce 


he had let down for no other rea- 
son than that he had already won 
his way to what was for him, 
consciously or subconsciously, the 
goal of his ambition. 

He was in receipt of a good and 
seemingly assured income, he felt 
in some degree freed from the 
earlier compulsion to work to his 
maximum, so he no longer pressed 
himself. This was not illogical. 






reached—is a mistake not a few 
workers make. 

It is an inexorable law, not of 
business alone but of nature itself, 
that effort is one of life’s basic 
necessities. The moment a man - 
stops truly exerting himself, that 
moment he begins to retrograde, 
to go down-hill. He cannot do 
otherwise because of the cold, hard 

fact that it is utterly beyond 
human possibility to stand 





made his acquaintance. The 


still. All life is movement 





common prediction was 
that, in his chosen field of 
work, he would be among 
the notably successful. 

Beyond question he was 
richly blessed with success- 
winning characteristics. He 
was above the average in 
intelligence, he was indus- 
trious, he had an uncommon 
fund of energy, and he had 
a personality of the kind 
popularly known as mag- 
netic. To sum it up in a few 
words, Bob Elton seemed 
predestined by nature to 
rise high. 

And for some years he 
did astonishingly well. From 
an obscure clerkship—be- 
fore that, I believe, he had 
been an office-boy—he de- 
veloped into the pace-mak- 
ing salesman of his firm. 








ties. 


hill. 


T is an inexorable law, not 
of business alone but of 
nature itself, that effort is 
one of life’s basic necessi- 
The moment a man 
stops truly exerting himself, 
that moment he begins to 
retrograde, to go down- 
He cannot do other- 
wise because of the cold, 
hard fact that it is utterly 
beyond human possibility 
to stand still. 
movement forward or move- 


ment backward. ° 


All life is 


forward or movement back- 
ward. This holds as true of 
business life as of life in 
general. 

Hence the advice often 
given to business novitiates, 
“Never aspire beyond your 
capabilities,” is actually ad- 
vice most dangerous. 

Undeniably there are cer- 
tain persons to whom it 
might well be. given, the 
comparatively few unfor- 
tunates who are hopelessly 
handicapped for..Jife’s race 
by obvious physical or men- 
tal deficiencies. But for one 
man who suffers because he 
is overly ambitious, there 
are a hundred men who 
shackle themselves by not 
being ambitious enough. 
Aiming only for a “certain 











position or a certain salary, 





His employers glowed with 
anticipatory delight whenever he 
set out on the road, and whenever 
a wire or letter came from him. 
No one was surprised when they 
promoted Bob to an executive po- 
sition with an excellent salary. 
After which, for a while, but 
only for a while, he continued to 
perform up to expectations. Grad- 
ually it became painfully evident 
that he was no longer exerting 
himself to anything like his cus- 
tomary extent. At intervals he 
would, indeed, display a flash of 
the former brilliance that had 
brought quick and profitable re- 
sults. But these occasional dis- 
plays became fewer and fewer, 
and farther and farther apart. 
Regretfully forced to admit to 
themselves that Bob was not the 
worker of old, his superiors made 
quiet inquiry as to the cause or 
causes of the change. They found 
nothing to account for it either in 
his living habits or the state of his 
health. The conclusion to which 
they were forced to come was that 





But naturally it did not exactly 
please those who wrote Bob’s 
checks. A few friendly hints fail- 
ing to rouse him from his easier- 
going ways, he presently was de- 
moted. Startled, shocked, angry, 
he handed in his resignation. Al- 
lying himself with a rival firm, he 
would show his former employers 
the mistake they had made in thus 
humbling him. 

Alas! His period of voluntary 
stagnation had been for Bob a 
period of unsuspected demoraliza- 
tion. To-day, in middle life, while 
still continuing to earn an income 
that keeps him well. above the 
border-line of financial worry, all 
who have known Bob Elton in- 
timately from youth are aware 
that he has achieved nothing like 
what he would have achieved had 
he gone on growing with promo- 
tion as he should have done. 

And, I repeat, failure to grow 
with promotion—cessation or 


semi-cessation from effort after 
a certain business goal has been 


once they have gained this 

. they virtually cease from ef- 
fort and bask in the sun of self- 
satisfaction. Then, for them, busi- 
ness dry-rot sets in. 

What makes the tragedy of 
their futile lives, their incomplete, 
unachieving lives, the more dis- 
tressing is that if with promotion 
they did not abandon effort, the 
chances are that they would ad- 
vance as nobody, themselves in- 
cluded, had dreamed possible to 
them. 

For effort is not only a life- © 
essential. Effort has the peculiar 
virtue of bringing out and accen- 
tuating all the latent power that 
the individual possesses. My own 
considered belief is that it is posi- 
tively creative of power. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that 
effort—earnest, honest, eager, in- 
terested effort—unfailingly gives 
access to that great inner power- 
reservoir which is the common 
heritage of men, though unappre- 
ciated and undrawn upon by most 
of us. 
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UNITED STATES BUS TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


all the bus lines 
equipped with U.S. 
Royal Cord Bus-Truck 
Tires could be shown 
in One picture, most 
people would be sur- 
prised that there are so 
many busesin existence. 

Take the illustration be- 
low as merely a small cross- 
section of such a picture. 
Note that bus lines from 
every part of the country 
are represented. 

This is a graphic way of 
indicating the nation-wide 


United States 
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Line 
ST. Louis, Mo. 


recognition of a U. S. Tire 
that was the first pneu- 
matic specifically designed 
for bus service. 


This pioneer in one of 
the greatest transportation 
developments of all time, is 
today a most dependable 
factor in the comfort,speed, 
safety and regularity of the 
modern motor coach. 


The success of the U. S. 
Royal Cord Bus-TruckTire 
isanother triumph for those 
great inventions of U. S. 
Tire engineers—S prayed 
Rubber, Latex-treated Web 
Cord and the Flat Band 
Method of building a tire. 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 






Why Not Prepare for the New Year 
By Having a Health Inventory? 
By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


. ‘HE business of living is the 
most important and serious 
business in life. Every man, 

woman, and child is engaged in it. 

Everything that-one hopes to be or 

hopes to have in this world is based 

upon how successful this living busi- 
ness is carried on. 

The able executive, who is not 
merely lucky, combines with perse- 
verance, self-confidence, and 
the will to prevail, a very 


of an annual appraisal of the human 
machine may be helpful. 

Mr. G. came to the Life Extension 
Institute for examination in 1922. 
He was not aware of any serious im- 
pairment. He was overweight and 
had a blood pressure somewhat above 
the normal. He gave a history of 
boils. for which he had had local and 
vaccine treatment. The examination 


the specific gravity was normal. 

The next examination in 1925 
showed the weight at the same favor- 
able point, the blood pressure normal, 
specific gravity of the urine normal, 
a still less quantity of sugar, and the 
general condition still further im- 
proved. 

The question arises, what would 
have been the condition of this man 
to-day if the nature of his 
trouble had not been revealed 








canny instinct for finding out 
what is going on in his busi- 
ness. He is familiar with 
all its ramifications. He 
knows that no amount of 
optimism will fill a bank ac- 
count and that you cannot 
draw a check against mere 
hope. There must be some 
material resources upon 
which to make a draft. 
Certain principles of logic 
and common sense, which 
are applied to every other 
branch of human activity, 
are almost ludicrously ig- 
nored in considering the 
human: body and its adjust- 
ment to its environment. 
That this complex aggre- 








ease. 


all 


Keep in Condition 


HERE are thousands of peo- 
ple gradually drifting into 
chronic, so-called incurable dis- 
A man’s whole future 
and that of his family may be 
changed by the’simple elementary 
precaution of a careful annual 
survey of his body and his life— 
a form of inspection which the 
average man carefully applies to 
important man-made ma- 
chines, but usually neglects for 
himself. 


three years ago by the exam- 
ination, which caused him to 
place himself under expert 
medical supervision and diet- 
etic regulation. It is more 
than likely that the condition 
would havé progressed into 
active diabetes. As it is, 
this condition is already well 
checked and, under proper 
medical supervision, this man 
may live out his life expec- 
tancy. If the periodic healt 
examination had been im- 
tiated earlier in this man’s 
life, the tendency to diabetes 
might have been discovered 
in the very earliest stage and 
permanently checked or 
cured. 








gation of cells, offering 











constant invitation to mil- 
lions of enemies that work unseen, 
should be permitted to remain unin- 
vestigated, year after year, until these 
enemies have, at least temporarily, 
overpowered resistance and given rise 
to pain or disability, is perhaps the 
most outstanding and incomprehen- 
sible piece of stupidity of which the 
human race has been guilty in a long 
range of tragic and costly errors. It 
is a paradox that man’s intelligence 
is quite as frequently used by him for 
his injury as for his protection. 
Why is it that we take good health 
and long life for granted until it is 
proved otherwise? As already sug- 
gested, such a state of mind reflects 
a certain animal courage and con- 
fidence. But it also reflects a certain 
superstitious medieval attitude of 


mind toward the human body—a no- 
tion that the human body is apart 
from nature and not subject to the 
operation of its laws as applied to 
other living organisms. 

A definite illustration of the value 


revealed a urine of high specific grav- 
ity, containing a marked quantity of 
sugar. This, in connection with the 
history of boils, was quite significant. 
The man was urged to place him- 
self under expert medical guidance 
(which he did) and was fully in- 


formed as to the importance of diet: 


ond the regulation of his activities, 
as the findings pointed toward dia- 
betes. 

In 1923 he was again examined. 
In the interval he had been under 
careful medical guidance and dietetic 
regulation. His-weight had been re- 
duced about twelve pounds and he 
was at the ideal point for his age 
and type. The sugar was still present 
in the urine but in less quantity, and 
the specific gravity was normal. The 
general condition was good. 

In 1924 he was again examined. 
The weight had been maintained at a 
favorable point. The blood pressure 
was normal. Sugar was present in 
the urine in moderate quantity, and 





There are thousands of 
such people gradually drifting 
into chronic, so-called incurable dis- 
ease. A man’s whole future and that 
of his family may be changed by the 
simple elementary precaution of a 
careful annual survey of his body and 
his life—a form of inspection which 
the average man carefully applies to 
all important man-made machines, but 
usually neglects for himself. 


Why not prepare for the New 
Year by having a Health Inventory? 
Why not substitute for the old years 
of inefficient, uncertain living, new 
years in which the business of living 
will be run on sound scientific prin- 
ciples? 





What a man does, that he has. 
What has he to do with hope or fear? 
In himself is his might—Emerson. 


x * * 


When the judgment’s weak, the 
prejudice is strong —O’Hara. 
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Each 2 6 CENTS 


brought T OC) CQ DOLLARS in sales! 





THE eastern branch house of a large packing 
company, anxious to increase its sales, decided 
to try the telephone. Fifty-six long distance 
calls were made, covering 7540 miles. 
Twenty-six orders were taken, totalling 
$29,760. Twelve of the sales were to regular 
customers, ten to occasional customers and 
four to prospects. The average telephone 
cost per hundred dollars was only twenty-six 


cents! Now Long Distance is a regular member of that sales force. 


Hunopreps of firms engaged in buying or 
selling goods are using Long Distance daily 
to increase business. Many regular cus- 
tomers buy more if they are given more 
opportunities. Many occasional customers 
are willing to buy regularly. Many pros- 
pects are merely waiting for a salesman to 
call them on the telephone and take their 
initial order. In addition to buying and 
selling, Long Distance accomplishes 
thousands of other services daily for busi- 
ness concerns and executives. 

Has your firm ever made a test of what 
Long Distance can accomplish for your 
business? Do you let the telephone cover 
a greater territory for each one of your 






BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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men? Are your salesmen trained to tele- 
phone to customers and prospects they 
cannot reach in person? Long Distance 
gets things done at a saving of time and 
travel. By its importance, a long distance 
call gets attention. By its obvious desire 
to serve, it builds good-will. 


The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company will make a survey of 
your business, free, and suggest many ways 
in which Long Distance can serve you. 
In the meantime, what man or concern a 
hundred or a thousand miles away would 
you like to talk to? The telephone on 
your desk will connect you, just as it 
does locally — now. . . . Number, please? 


Ir you feel that what you want is still 
beyond your reach—then turn your 
home-bound fancy to the South—to 
Coral Gables. 

A moderate initial investment can 
secure you a building plot in Coral 
Gables. And a home there, gracious and 
beautiful, can be built as cheaply as 
anywhere in the country. 

A home! Not a mere house! A home 
that combines with its neighbors to per- 
petuate in architecture and landscape 
the traditions of old Spain. That is 
designed to take full advantage of the 
climate and the landscape. That is built 
to enjoy to the utmost the pageant of a 
tropical year. Cool in summer, warm in 
winter. Freshened daily by the spicy 
trade-winds. Sun-drenched, wreathed 
with tropical shrubbery . . . Coral 
Gables. 


Opportunities for Profitable 
Investments are Everywhere 


Coral Gables offers unlimited opportu- 
nities for investment. The home you will 
build and which must be in accord with 


HH) 
Mi] Uh 


a 


D. you want a “home and garden”— 
| or a “house and lot’? 


HEN you look at the place in which you live, 
do you ever feel that this is not the home deep 
imaged in your heart? When you dream of a 
place that satisfies your wish for comfort and 
pleasure, your love of beauty ... do the words 
“‘house and lot” stir your imagination—or “home and garden’’? 


a definite city plan must increase in value 
as the city grows and the extraordinary 
developments mature. Countless inves- 
tors and home-builders have already 
secured substantial profits. Constant ex- 
pansion is forcing a legitimate and rea- 
sonable advance on all property in this 
district. 


The (Coupon Will Bring You 
Rex Beach's Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beach has written a fascinating tale 
about the miracle of Coral Gables. It 
tells the complete story of this city. We 
will also tell you about the special trains 
and steamships that we run to Coral 
Gables at frequent intervals. If you 
should take one of these trips, and buy 
property in Coral Gables, the cost of your 
transportation will be refunded upon your 
return. But first of all—sign and mail 
the coupon—now! 


Remarkable Opportunity 
for Investment 


The 1920 census showed a growth in 





Miami’s population of 











Cora GABLES CORPORATION 
Administration Building 
Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story upon the miracle of 
Coral Gables. I understand that this places me under 


no obligation. 


Name 


440 per cent in ten years, 
Since then it has in- 
creased even more rap- 
idly. Bank clearances to- 
day are ten times those 
of a year ago. Every 
activity feels the stim- 
ulus of this tremendous 


FB-76 





Street. 


growth, and especially is 
it manifested in the in- 





City. State. 


crease of property values 
in the city and suburbs. 








In Coral Gables the 
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values of home, business and industrial 
sites have increased amazingly every year 
for the past three years. 

Yet building plots in Coral Gables may 
now be secured by a small initial invest- 
ment. These plots are offered in a wide 
range of prices, which include all improve- 
ments such as streets, street lighting, elec- 
tricity and water. Twenty-five per cent 
is required in cash, the balance will be 
distributed in payments over a period 
of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly 
restricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres of 
high, well-drained land. It is four years old. 
It has 150 miles of wide paved streets and 
boulevards. It has seven hotels completed or 
under construction. It has 45 miles of white- 
way lighting and 50 miles of intersectional 
street lighting. It has 614 miles of beach 
frontage. Two golf courses are now com- 
pleted, two more are building. A theatre, two 
country clubs, a military academy, public 
schools and a college for young women are 
now in actual use. More than one thousand 
homes have already been erected, another 
thousand now under construction. More than 
fifty million dollars have already been expended 
in development work. Additional plans call 
for at least twice that amount. More than 
one hundred million dollars worth of property 
has already been bought in Coral Gables. 


Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now build- 
ing the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club 
and bathing casino in Coral Gables to be known 
as the Miami-Biltmore Group. The Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel will be opened about January, 
1926. Coral Gables will also contain the 
following buildings and improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
a $1,000,000 University High School, a $150,000 
Railway Station, a Stadium, a Conservatory 
of Music, and other remarkable projects. 
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This Man Conquered Age-old 
“Hoodoo”—Bagasse 


(Continued from page 14) 


“I considered the fact,” Dahl- 
berg says, “that there are several 
ways of going about it to secure 
distribution for a new product. 
One way, and perhaps the natural 
way, is to sell to as many people 
in your town as possible, then 
spread out to people in the next 
town, gradually increasing your 
territory until you cover county, 
state, a group of states, and per- 
haps finally after a period of years 
the whole country and foreign 
countries too. In a near view, | 
suppose that is probably the less 
expensive method. 

“But we chose another method. 
Undoubtedly ours called for the 
largest initial outlay of any plan 
we could have selected, for it in- 
cluded the aim of covering our 
whole market at once. 

“There, too, there are different 
ways. One way is to spread out 
—-and spread thin. That is like 
using a small slice of butter on a 
big piece of bread, with the result 
that there isn’t enough butter in 
any one place. I didn’t believe that 
method would be money well 
spent. What we decided to do was 
to go after business everywhere, 
but to employ, right from the 
start, a big enough organization to 
do the job thoroughly. We are a 
little more than three years old 
now and have approximately 200 
salesmen. 


Financial History of Company 


“This method calls for money— 
lots of it. But we were not look- 
ing solely at the outgo. We were 
also thinking of the income that 
could be realized. And from that 
point of view, our decision has 
been amply justified. We have 
been able to get the money we 
needed as we went along and dem- 
onstrated that we could get busi- 
ness.” 

The financial history of the Celo- 
tex Company, to digress a moment, 
is interesting. Briefly, at the time 
of organization a few years ago, 
common stock of no par value 
was given away with sales of pre- 
ferred. Recently the common 
stock has been bid for at $135 per 
share, with none coming out. The 
company has a bonded indebted- 
ness of $1,000,000 (reduced from 
an original of $1,250,000), 40,000 
shares of preferred stock with a 
par value of $100, and 50,000 shares 
of common stock, with a treasury 
reserve bringing the total author- 
ized, both preferred and common, 
up to 60,000 shares. 

“The main uses of our material,” 
Mr. Dahlberg continued, “are 
three: as sheathing in place of 


lumber; as insulating material— 
for instance, 16,000 refrigerator 
cars are already equipped with it 
instead of cork; and as a correc- 
tive of improper acoustics in audi- 
toriums, or to absorb sound and 
deaden the racket in offices, homes, 
factories, or elsewhere. In seek- 
ing to create the demand for 
these various uses, we did not omit 
forethought in our desire for 
speed. Our primary method of 
distribution is through building 
materials dealers, although for 
certain classes of busines we have 
to depend on our own organiza- 
tion—for example, in handling the 
railroad refrigerator car business, 
and also the acoustical jobs, which 
require technical study and the 
use of equipment which the build- 
ing materials dealer does not have. 
However, building materials deal- 
ers are our primary outlet, and we 
also had to reach and convince 
contractors, architects, bankers— 
for they exercise great influence 
at every stage of building—and 
last of all thé house and building 


owners who are the actual con- 
sumers. 


“We could have begun our cam- 
paign by going to the last first, 
aiming to create what the adver- 
tising men like to call consumer 


demand, and by reverse action 
jamming ourselves down the 
throats of distributors. But we 


preferred to have a body of con- 
vinced distributors first, and our 
advertising and selling campaign 
was, therefore, planned with that 
in mind. We undertook our con- 
sumer campaign only after the 
channels of distribution had been 
carefully prepared. 

“What is the result of this ‘ruin- 
ously expensive’ approach? Brief- 
ly, the result is that we have about 
2,400 dealer representatives all 
over the country, also a consider- 
able business Overseas, and the 
channels of distribution have been 
laid wide open for the million feet 
of board which is the present daily 
capacity of our plant. The demand 
is steadily ahead of production. We 
are now building two additional 
machines, and we see no limit as 
we continue cultivating our mar- 
kets and dig into them more and 
more intensively.” 

For the future, 
Dahlberg sees 
possibilities. 


“There is sufficient bagasse 
available in the United States and 
in contiguous territory,” he esti- 
mates, “to make  10,000,000,000 
feet of celotex a year and every 
year. We are making at the pres- 
ent time about one-thirtieth of 
that amount. 

“But that is not all. 
to the near supplies, 
enough bagasse 


indeed, Mr. 
nearly unlimited 


In addition 
there is 
elsewhere’ to 
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make an additional 30,000,000,000 
feet. A considerable part of this 
is in Australia, a country peculiar- 
ly in need of such a product, ow- 
ing to the fact that it has an ex- 
tremely limited natural supply of 
timber. The beauty of this indus- 
try in contrast to the lumber in- 
dustry is that it is permanent. The 
raw materials are renewed yearly, 
whereas a tree, which is the raw 
material of the lumber industry, 
matures in hardly less than fifty 
or a hundred years; and the forest 
area is constantly dimnishing.” 


Dahlberg’s dreaming does not 
end with what is already done or 
in sight. Not long ago he inaug- 
urated another ‘far-reaching en- 
terprise, separate from, yet integ- 
rally related to, the interests of 
the Celotex Company. He became 
one of the principal owners of over 
50,000 acres of land on the south 
shore of Lake Okeechobee, in 
Florida. It is Everglades land, 
very flat, nearly two hundred 
miles inland, yet scarcely twenty 
feet above the level of the ocean. 
Therefore when it rains the coun- 
try for miles and miles is under 
water. 


Of course the job of draining 
the) Everglades is too big for the 
resources of one man and a pri- 
vate industry. It is a job for a 
whole state, and Florida is under- 
taking it. But on the 50,000 acres 
he has bought, Dahlberg is build- 
ing dikes and ditches and doing all 
else that is necesary to prepare the 
way for a vast cane sugar planta- 
tion, with a wonderfully fertile soil 
to feed on, and with water under 
control for irrigation or drainage 
at all times. 


Sets Example for Others 


Here there will be, eventually, 
vast additional supplies of bagasse 
under direct control, besides the 
sugar products; here eventually, 
too, will be another plant rivalling 
or exceeding in capacity that at 
New Orleans; and here, also, 
the site for a new inland city has 
already been laid out. The enter- 
prise will help to supplement the 
present method of securing bag- 
asse, which is done by ten-year 
contracts with planters. 


Such, then, is the organization, 
such the industry, that Bror Dahl- 
berg created out of something 
originally no more substantial 
than a dream, and built up on a 
material that was a waste prod- 
uct and a nuisance to boot. It is 
good to think of men like Dahl- 
berg when you hear the old com- 
ment of despair: 

“There aren’t any more business 
opportunities like there used to 
be.” 


Dahlberg gives the living lie to 
them all! 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


a 


Beaming Moons 





The magnificent lighting of 
Atlantic City Boulevard 
results not from extrava- 
gance but from research. 
The General Electric Com- 
pany engineers who made 
it possible work constantly 
with public officials. Streets 
and highways everywhere, 
through their efforts, are 
better lighted and at low 
per capita cost. 


Motorists need no bright headlights here. See the 
uniform brilliance in this night-time view—a beam- 
ing moon every hundred yards is focus d on the road. 


Atlantic City is not only “The World’s 
Playground” but one of her busiest and 
best-lighted cities. 


Thirty thousand motor cars, last Easter 
week-end, approached it via Pleasant- 
ville Boulevard. Yet so perfectly is this 
highway lighted that a 30-mile gait, any 
hour of the twenty-four, is not only 
legal but safe. 


Atlantic City’s lighting plan is a fine 
example of co-operation between city 
and country. Thoroughfares that attract 
motorists and pedestrians day and night 
benefit merchants and the public alike. 
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Millions of Flowing Gold 
Under Your Feet 


(Continued from page 16) 


Excited farmers told of the find- 
ing of oil and the news got into 
the papers. A couple of “experts” 
were soon upon the ground, and 
before a week had passed took op- 
tions on thousands of acres of 
valuable farm land. Berks County 
was all het up. 

An old derrick was dragged in 
from their last base of operations 
by the “experts.” They rigged it 
up in a field and gave the impres- 
sion they were boring. People 
flocked there by the thousands. 
The “experts” turned out to be 
kind-hearted folks. 

They were not only willing but 
eager to share their good fortune 
with others. They would sell the 
land they had under option, re- 
serving for themselves only enough 
to assure them comforts in old age. 

Land sales boomed. Excursions 
were run by the railroads from 
Philadelphia and nearby points. 

Philadelphia newspapers scented 
a fake, but couldn’t prove it. They 
were casting doubt on the discov- 
ery, when the line walkers of the 
oil line traced the oil seepage to 
a leaking pipe. It was difficult to 
detect because it did not appear on 
the surface within a mile of the 
line. The papers thereupon ex- 
posed the fraud, and those who had 
invested got their money back. 


Types of Pipe Used 


Two types of pipe are used— 
the coupled pipe and the welded. 
The welded line is held to be more 
difficult to break. It is used only 
in permanent construction, because 
it is necssary to cut it with acety- 
lene torches when it is removed. 

Elements of the soil in some dis- 
tricts exert swift corrosive influ- 
ence on pipe; in places in Loui- 
siana and South Texas it is nec- 
essary to insulate the lines. It 
is often sufficient to cover the pipes 
with creosote, but some soil re- 
quires even more protection. There 
are instances where it was nec- 
essary to lay pipes in concrete. 

There are hazards connected 
with river crossings. In laying 
pipe across the larger streams, 
construction work is done from 
a barge, the line being coupled and 
dropped to the bed of the stream. 
Special clamps, embedded in con- 
crete, usually are provided at 
either bank, to hold the line dur- 
ing flood periods. 

As a matter of precaution, 
“special” crossings are provided in 
many instances. That is, the line 
often is split into seven or eight 
pipes. If one or two pipes are 
broken, the whole line won’t be 
put out of commission. 
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What Do You Think? 














EpiTor, ForBEs: 


I'd like to put in a good word 
for the so-called lazy loafer. In 
your “Sparks from Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil,” I find the following, “Men 
who get the rich rewards are those 
who are not only willing, but eager 
to carry heavier burdens than 
those carried by the average run of 
men and women.” And I often see 
remarks to the effect that “work- 
ing eighteen hours a day never 
hurt a man.” 

With all this talk of being will- 
ing to work, how about a word of 
caution, regarding what is taken 
out of a man who gives his best 
and more, even for eight or nine 
hours'a' day. There was at one 
time a great deal of talk about 
men just out of college being un- 
willing to put their whole soul into 
their job, and expecting to get $20 
an hour to start with, merely be- 
cause they’d been to college. There 
still is much talk of the younger 
generation being unwilling to 
work as hard as their grand- 
fathers. 

I claim the tide has swung too 
far the other way. I think most 
of them are too willing to over- 
work and don’t even realize what’s 
being taken from them. 

If you'll pardon me for being 
personal, I think I’m a beautiful 
example of a man who has made 
a fool of himself in this way, 
and, naturally, I have only myself 
to blame. When I got out of col- 
lege I worked in a dry goods store 
for $15 a week for six months. 
After I’d been working for this 
store for exactly two years, how- 


ever, I was getting $90 a week. 
Of course, that’s no startling sum 
but it is pretty good pay for a man 
23 years old. I enjoyed working 
all the time, felt fine, and my boss 
was anything but a slave driver. 

But one week I didn’t feel well, 
saw a doctor, was told that I was 
all “shot to pieces,’ and that I 
wouldn’t be able to work for at 
least a year. 


You may say I didn’t take care 
of my health, but I did, and, more- 
over, I was examined thoroughly 
twice a year. What I claim was 
the trouble with me ‘and lots of 
others was that I didn’t realize 
that it’s impossible to work at top 
speed day after day for even eight 
hours. You have to take it easy 
much of the time. 


I’d like to see a few editorials 
take up the question of the joys 
and benefits of intelligent loafing 
on the job. Tell people, especially 
young ones, not to work too fast. 
They may be miles ahead for 
awhile, but they’ll burn out long 
before the slower-moving ones. | 
think, too, the speed should in- 
crease with the increase in knowl- 
edge. Taking things very leisure- 
ly at first is not at all a bad idea, 
especially for younger men. After 
they reach 30 or so, they know 
better how to direct their energies, 
and their bodies are more capable 
of standing a continued strain. 

Try an editorial on easing up, 
and see if it doesn’t do some good. 


D. J. Tobin 
Lake Placid Club, 
Essex County, N. Y. 








Even when oil is destined to 
travel by ship or car, it just can’t 
get away from pipe. Collecting 
and loading are done by pipe lines. 
In deep water off the coast of 
Mexico, tankers ride out at anchor 
while the “sea line” is taken out 
to them. 

For procuring the right-of-way 
for the oil lines, some companies 
maintain a special department. 
Others leave it to their regular 
land departments. In general, the 
right-of-way is bought outright. 
Some states, however, allow the 
way to be obtained by condemna- 
tion proceedings, the same as rail- 
roads are allowed to get space for 
their lines. 

As it is pumped from wells, oil 
is collected in stock tanks. When 


a tank is ready for delivery to a 
pipe line conveyor, the producer 
notifies the gauger. The contents 
of the tank are gauged, a valve 
is opened and the oil is permitted 
to enter the gathering system. 
When emptied to the proper point, 
the valve is closed and the tank 
is gauged. A ticket is issued, 
showing the height of oil at each 
gauging. This serves as a receipt 
for the producer. 

Once the oil reaches the trunk 
system, it’s getting close to the 
ultimate consumer, provided it 
isn’t headed for a “tank farm.” 
These farms are maintained by the 
big pipe line concerns for stor- 
age. In them oil may be held for 
months or years in vapor-tight 
tanks. 
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DoDpGeE BROTHERS 
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1S If Dodge Brothers had deliberately built the 


Special Type-A Sedan for women, they could not 


at 
more perfectly have met feminine requirements. 

re . - . . 

*a That women recognize this fact is plentifully 

ly ‘evidenced on every hand. The car’s striking 

nt beauty, its ease of handling and world-famous 

Ze dependability are features which every motor- 

P ist values—but which women value the most. 
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Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 

Is New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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How to Develop Man Power 
That Makes Millions 


(Continued from page 18) 


fidence in his concern and its man- 
agement, and this confidence 1s 
impossible if secret agreements 
and “inside deals” are counten- 
anced. Every man must feel that 
his working arrangement is fair 
both to himself and to the firm and 
he must feel that every other man 
in the organization is on a similar 
basis. Otherwise there are sus- 
picions, there are rumors, internal 
politics begin to develop and soon 
each individual is working for him- 
self against the firm, instead of 
working with others for the firm. 

The price that any man receives 
for his time and effort is deter- 
mined broadly by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The clerk can 
be hired for $30 a week, be- 
cause there are plenty of 


nected with maintenance and 
operation, the work necessary to 
keep the business running but not 
directly affecting its output and 
distribution, it is more difficult to 
formulate a salary plan based on 
results. Much of this difficulty 
will be overcome by the move- 
ment now under way to stand- 
ardize work and compensation in 
this field. I believe that we will 
soon have standard requirements 
and an accepted scale of compen- 
sation for credit managers, pur- 
chasing agents, accountants, office 
managers, secretaries, and other 
employees skilled in certain nec- 
essary, but so-called non-product- 
ive work. 

A basis of compensation con- 
nected directly with performance, 
will automatically take care of the 
matter of increases, but even in 
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is something wrong with the or- 
ganization or with the employee. 

I have often heard it said that 
a man can never make any real 
money on a salaried job, but I do 
not believe it. Every really suc- 
cessful business man must carry 
other men with him; every mil- 
lionaire makes other men rich as 
they help his business to prosper. 
It is impossible for him to achieve 
any real success alone. This is an 
age of specialization, and every 
man cannot be in business for him- 
self. The great organizations of 
the country are always looking 
for men highly skilled in a given 
field; and the right man, finding 
the right organization, can make 
all the money he will ever have 
any possible use for. Salaries in 
six figures are becoming more and 
more common, while the demand 
for young men of exec- 
utive calibre far exceeds 








other clerks qualified to 
do the same work. The 
$30,000-a-year sales man- 
ager commands that price 
because his _ specialized 
ability will bring it in the 
open market. If you do 
not want to pay that 
much, he will work for 
some one else who does. 
In general, this matter of 
rate of pay can best be 
settled by connecting com- 
pensation directly with 
performance and basing 
remuneration on results. 
The average man is better 
satisfied on such a basis 
and does his best work 
when he feels that his 
progress and rate of in- 
come are largely in his 
own hands. 

In arriving at the proper 








What Price Executives? 


6¢ A N EXECUTIVE,” says Mr. 
Rand, “should earn at least 
twice as much for the concern as 
he receives in compensation. A 
man who is paid $6,000 a year 
should add at least another $6,000 
to the year’s profits. In manag- 
erial positions there may be some 
question as to how much of the 
result is due directly to the ability 
of the man in charge. We settle 
this arbitrarily by agreeing that 
not more than 30 per cent. of re- 
sults achieved can be properly 
credited to the manager.” 


the supply. 
Several captains of in- 
dustry were discussing 
this very problem one 
rainy Saturday afternoon 
in the Union League Club 
in New York. One of them 
put the question, “Why is 
there such a scarcity of 
young men for the big 
positions in business? 
Argument ensued that 
lasted for the balance of 
the afternoon. These lead- 
ers of business, men well 
known in the world of 
commerce and finance, fin- 
ally agreed on the an- 
swer. They were unan- 
imous on the fact that, 
“The young man cannot 
keep his mouth shut!” 

One of them told of a 
promising fellow who had 














basis for this compensa- 

tion, an executive should 

earn at least twice as much for 
the concern as he receives in com- 
pensation. A man who is paid $6,- 
000 a year should add at least an- 
other $6,000 to the year’s profits. 
I explain this clearly to every pro- 
spective member of the organiza- 
tion and they invaraibly accept 
this principle as sound. In man- 
agerial positions there may be 
some question as to how much of 
the result is due directly to the 
ability of the man in charge. We 
settle this arbitrarily by agreeing 
that not more than 30 per cent. of 
results achieved can be properly 
credited to the manager. It is 
agreed then that an executive must 
earn at least twice as much as he 
is paid, and on this basis it is not 
difficult to arrange compensation 
plans in production and sales de- 
partments. 

When it comes to work con- 





this case it is vital that the man- 
agement keep in touch with pro- 
gress. In other departments it is 
imperative that the management 
review the work of every em- 
ployee at least twice a year, and 
preferably each quarter. The 
worker is better satisfied if he 
knows that he is being checked 
and that the management is 
watching his progress. When 
these surveys are made, necessary 
adjustments in compensation are 
attended to on the basis of per- 
formance. Never wait for a man 
to demand a raise. If he has 
earned it, he should get it with- 
out asking for it; and if he hasn’t 
he is entitled to the facts. Ina 
successful and growing organiza- 
tion every employee should be 
promoted at least once in every 
two years. If this is not possible 
on the basis of performance, there 


been sent to Arizona re- 

cently by a great railroad 
to buy a certain piece of land in 
a small town there to be used for 
the erection of railroad shops. He 
left New York on this confiden- 
tial mission and _ said nothing 
about it to any one until he was 
within a few miles of his destina- 
tion. It so happened that his train 
did not stop at the small town in 
question and he had to ride 
through it and then take a local 
train back. As he passed through, 
however, he could not resist the 
temptation to talk and he men- 
tioned the business of his trip to 
a fellow passenger he had been 
visiting with. He did not notice 
that a stranger across the aisle left 
the club car a few minutes later 
and he did not notice that the 
stranger jumped off the train 
when it slowed down for a grade 
crossing a mile or so further on, 
but when he came back on the 
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Your Community’s Palm 






HAT size will New 

York be five years 

from now—or Pitts- 
burgh, Des Moines, Hood 
River, Kokomo? 

In the electric service com- 
pany offices in such cities are 
men to whom this question is 
not an academic matter. For 
an electric service company, 
being a quasi-public institution, 
has to keep step with the de- 
velopment of the community, 
and must make its plans and 
build its plants far in advance. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Westinghouse can assume re- 
sponsibility for an entire power 
plant, like the one illustrated 
here. Westinghouse builds 
and guarantees all the appa- 
ratus used in such a plant 
except the boilers and the 
purifying systems. 


Westingh 


If it is over-cautious and falls 
short in its facilities, it is in for 
criticism from the household- 
ers and business men who must 
depend upon it. On the other 
hand, if it over-reaches, some- 
body must worry about heavy 


Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Offices in All Principal Cities - 


ouse 


interest charges on unemployed 
equipment. 

The right course to follow is 
not easily found. That through- 
out the changing economic 
cycle — in boom times and 
otherwise— electricity is avail- 
able for most every person 
when and as he wants it, 
is but another indication of the 
foresight, tempered with good 
business judgment, which elec- 
tric service company manage- 
ments are bringing to bear on 
their jobs. 


Representatives Everywhere 





(c) 1926, W. E. & M. Co. 
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local train and approached the 
owner of the land he was commis- 
sioned to buy, he found that it had 
been sold to this same stranger 
less than thirty minutes before he 
_arrived. The railroad had to have 
just that particular piece of land 
and it cost them $30,000 more than 
they had expected to pay. The 
casual conversation in the club 
car proved to be rather expen- 
sive. It is safe to say that this 
particular young man learned to 
keep his mouth shut. 


Successful personnel manage- 
ment, however, is much more than 
hiring the right man for the 
job and paying him fairly for his 
services to the business. By far 
the most interesting, and inciden- 
tally the most profitable, end of 
this job as employer has to do with 
the development of human beings. 
The real thrill comes in watching 
a man of sound but undeveloped 
ability grow into an unusually able 
and competent citizen of our 
economic world. I am a great be- 
liever in latent ability. To my way 
of thinking every individual is po- 
tentially a great man. He has in 
him something more powerful 
than dynamite—a latent force that 
may be likened to a tremendous 
engine waiting for the spark that 
is to set it in motion. There is no 
greater tragedy than the fact that 
the majority of men live and die 
without ever releasing this power. 
The real job of managing men has 
to do with helping them to get 
started,. helping them to liberate 
and use a part of this force. 


Compulsory Suggestion Plan 


In our own business we begin 
by explaining to every new worker 
that we are hiring their heads 
and that anything that their hands 
may be required to do is really in- 
cidental. It makes no difference 
what the job is or how simple or 
mechanical the work may be, we 
hire heads and not hands. Then 
we encourage every worker to do 
. some creative thinking by main- 
taining a compulsory suggestion 


plan. 


Every employee is required to 
make at least one suggestion each 
month for improving our product, 
perfecting our service, or increas- 
ing our profits. We do not use 
the common suggestion box with 
a slot in the top for contributions, 
because we found that workers 
dislike to make their suggestions 
in this way. It seems that it is 
embarrassing to walk up and de- 
posit a communication to the 
management with all the others 
looking on. To avoid this a sug- 
gestion blank with a numbered 
stub is enclosed in every pay en- 
velope. With it goes an envelope 
addressed personally to the gen- 











eral manager. The idea or sug- 
gestion is written on this blank, 
but it is not signed, the writer 
detaching the numbered stub be- 
fore mailing. The committee that 
considers these suggestions knows 
them only by number and is able 
to decide on them without any 
possible personal bias. So far as 
they know, a given suggestion or 
idea may have come from the 
office boy or from the treasurer. 


All practical suggestions are ac- 
cepted for present or future ac- 
tion, and the numbers appearing 
on them are posted on the bulle- 
tin board so that those who have 
made them may present their stubs 
and receive a check. The sugges- 
tion is also credited on the person- 
nel records so that it may be re- 
viewed at the quarterly survey. 
Very naturally the number and 
soundness of suggestions made is 
a large factor in determining sal- 
ary increases and promotions. We 
also have a prize of $300 for the 
person making the largest num- 
ber of practical suggestions dur- 
ing the year. As I write this, it 
looks as if one of the office boys 
would win it this time. 


Encourages Initiative 


The results of this plan are 
rather remarkable. Because of it, 
every person in the organization 
takes an active and intelligent 
interest in the progress of the 
business. Through it we have 
become better acquainted with 
one another; it has’ revealed 
marked ability in places where 
we ieast expected it. A _ sug- 
gestion frequently shows that 
the writer has a turn of mind 
that is needed in another depart- 
ment. Machine operators have 
revealed ability that has justified 
their being transferred to the sales 
school; office people have found 
more absorbing work in the pro- 
duction department. An executive 
and his assistant spend their entire 
time in studying and applying 
these suggestions. 

The friendly rivalry of this 
plan that includes all workers, its 
bonuses, and the knowledge that 
every person has this opportunity 
to put his or her ideas before the 
management has encouraged ini- 
tiative. It has increased incomes 
and facilitated promotions, and has 
contributed greatly toward a bet- 
ter product, a more complete serv- 
ice, and steadier and more con- 
sistent profits. It is, without 
doubt, one of the most valuable 
plans we have ever discovered. 


When it comes to training and 
developing a man for an executive 
position, I am inclined to follow 
the old formula of teaching a fel- 
low to swim by pushing him off 
the end of the dock. Nothing will 
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speed a man’s growth like respon- 
sibility. If you have a young man 
who shows real promise, give him 
a job and make him responsible 
for it. If he has the right sort of 
stuff in him, he will welcome the 
opportunity and will either develop 
fast enough to handle it or will 
prove definitely that he cannot. If 
your system of control is com- 
plete, you can watch his progress 
and he has little chance to make 
blunders of a serious nature. I do 
not mean by this that you should 
stand over him ready to endorse 
or veto his ideas, for such a pro- 
cedure will seriously stunt his 
growth and you may be sure of 
better progress if you give him 
absolute responsibility and then 
watch results. So long as _ his 
average performance is satisfac- 
tory, let him alone. If he gets 
badly off the track and comes to 
you for help, set him back on, and 
start him going again. If he proves 
after a sound trial that he is not 
suited for that particular work, 
take him out and try him some- 
where else. 


It is sometimes hard for a man- 
ager to see one of his department 
heads following a policy that 
seems to be unsound and that 
promises to lead to loss, but the 
real test of managerial ability 
comes in letting him go ahead with 
it. The only time any man can 
give the best in him to a job is 
when he feels that it is his job 
and that he alone is responsible for 
results. Mistakes will be made and 
they will cost money, but the 
losses will be more than offset by 
the increased ability and man 
power created in the process. 
There is no other way to develop 
men. 


Power of Enthusiasm 


This delegation of authority 
and responsibility generates en- 
thusiasm. Give a man the chance 
to show what he can really do 
and he goes to work with a will. 
This joyous energy we call en- 
thusiasm is the lubricant in any 
successful organization. 


Enthusiasm comes nearer than 
anything else to loosing the latent 
power I have mentioned. Under 
the white heat of enthusiasm the 
creative mind is stirred into action. 
Thinking is speeded up and the 
faculties are all brought into 
focus on the business in hand. | 
believe that it is safe to say that 
no great work has ever been done 
without the driving power of er 
thusiasm. 


Moreover, this tremendous pow- 
er in business can be multiplied, 
because it is as contagious as the 
measles. If a man keeps his en- 
thusiasm to himself it may serve 
him alone, but if he will express 
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it he helps others to catch and use 
a part of it. Its multiplied ex- 
pression in the business world ac- 
counts for the old adage that 
“nothing succeeds like success!” 

It is obvious that happiness and 
efficiency are synonymous. How 
then can we insure the worker’s 
happiness? 

Emerson has written the recipe 
for contentment as “congenial oc- 
cupation with a sense of progress.” 
Here you have a definite justifica- 
tion for all sound welfare plans. 
The sense of progress is supplied 
by a sound working arrangement 
that connects promotion with per- 
formance and pays fairly for re- 
sults produced. 

Men work for money and for 
glory. The glory makes the oc- 
cupation congenial and adds as 
definitely to the sense of progress 
as do increases in income. The 
old school of business held to the 
belief that it was dangerous to 
compliment a man on a good piece 
of work or to promote him to a 
position of larger credit because 
either of these were likely to lead 
to a demand for more money. 
This belief has cost a great deal. 

Pay fairly in money and liber- 
ally in credit. Expressed apprecia- 
tion does not increase the expense 
account but it is very likely to 
result in an increase in income and 
profits. Insure for your workers 
and associates congenial working 
conditions and the sense of prog- 
ress, and they will repay you with 
an enthusiasm that speeds genu- 
ine accomplishment. 





Three Things 


Three things are given man to do— 
To dare, to labor and to grow; 
Not otherwise from earth we came, 
Nor otherwise our way we go. 

—Bliss Carman. 





A Wonderful Magazine 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

I want to take this opportunity 
of telling you of the high esteem 
in which I hold your magazine. | 
consider it the very best, and only 
wish that every business man 
might have the privilege of read- 
ing it. I really do not see how any 
business, regardless of how small 
or how large, could afford to be 
without Forses. It also carries 
an inspiration that every school 
boy should have and I would like 
to see it in the High Schools and 
Colleges throughout the country. 
It is really a wonderful magazine 
and you have my very best wishes 
for your continued success. 

M. G. MANN, 


Vice-President, First National Bank 
Tarboro, N. C. 





The Motor “Boom”—How 
Long Will It Last? 


(Continued from page 11) 


close to what we now think is a 
peak, and with the apparent certainty 
of big—possibly bigger—production 
in 1926, what is the manufacturer 
doing to arrange for the absorption 
of his product between now and, say, 
June 30, 1926? 


For one thing, he is expanding 
other departments of his business to 
keep pace with increased facilities 
for production. Advertising appro- 
priations, in the cases of many of the 
largest producers, have reached fig- 
ures never before even dreamed of 
in the history of the industry. Every 
form of advertising known to the 
advanced ingenuity of our advertis- 
ing experts is being developed and 
expanded. The biggest weekly, the 
smaliest newspaper, the cross-roads 
weekly, and the metropolitan daily, 
the monthly magazines, and the class 
journals—all are reaping a harvest. 


Manufacturers Oversold 


The prospect is being approached 
more frequently, and more appeal- 
ingly by automobile announcements 
and arguments than he has ever been 
before. The buyer of the $500-car 
is being steadily led to an ambition 
that will be satisfied only by the pur- 
chase of a $1,000-car; and the step- 
ping up is going on all along the line. 
How successful this form of inten- 
sive advertising activity is proving is 
evidenced by the replies to questions 
by makers of cars in every price 
class from the lowest to the highest 
that they are oversold and that the 
problem that chiefly concerns them is 
that of delivery. The maker of one 
of the highest priced cars writes: 
“We are oversold and have been for 
some time, and this condition con- 
tinues to grow further and further 
into the future. As nearly as I can 
estimate we have three to four 
months’ untilled orders on hand—cus- 
tomers’ orders, not dealers’ orders— 
and they continue to pile up.” An- 
other manufacturer, of one of the 
lowest priced cars, writes almost an 
identical message. And of the cars 
priced between the two, the report 
is practically the same. 

Where do all the buyers come 
from? Many of them must be cre- 
ated, in the literal sense, for in spite 
of all sales activity as we see it, cars 
are still being bought, and not sold. 
We are still a long way from the uni- 
versal door-bell ringing that repre- 
sents the most intensive sales effort. 

Factory supervision of sales has 
reached a high point, especially with 
regard to standardization of sales 
methods. Salesmen are trained by 
rule and do not work by inspiration. 
Scientific methods are doing much to 
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make the average yield from a groy 
of salesmen a high figure. Schook 
for salesmen are the rule to-day ; they 
must be universal, to-morrow. Th 
rewards of real salesmanship are high 
enough to incite a man to his bey 
efforts—and the unfit are readily 
located and eliminated. Sales forces 
are more numerous and they are bet. 
ter equipped than they were a fey 
years ago—better informed of their 
product and better skilled in present. 
ing their knowledge to a prospect, 
The immediate future will breed 
high-power salesmen; it must, if the 
automotive industry is to progress, 

Service schools are beginning to 
function. Only beginning, so far, 
but with a promise for the future 
Manufacturers are planning better 
how to hold a customer, how to satis- 
fy him with the product to begin with 
and how to keep him satisfied with 
service when it is needed. 


Standardized methods of manufac. 
ture, standardized methods of selling 
and standardized methods of service 
—these three, fully developed and in 
thorough co-ordination—are what 
will insure the continued progress of | 
the automotive industry. The buyer 
of to-day is getting an admittedly 
better product for his dollars than he 
has ever before been able to buy. He 
will be increased numerically by im- 
proved and intensified sales efforts; 
and he will be retained as a customer 
by perfected methods of service. 

Only those organizations wholly 
prepared to measure up to the fullest 
extent to their responsibilities will 
share in the business of 1926. There 
will be business then, and big busi 
ness, unless all signs fail. 

No one can venture anything more 
than a guess as to the immediate fu- 
ture of the automotive industry. The 
most far-seeing of the manufacturers 
are going forward boldly, yet prud- 
ently. They are prepared to handle 
big business, as the result of their 
preparations in all departments of 
their business. But they are also pre- 
pared, at a moment’s warning, to cur- 
tail production and to cut their coats 
according to their cloth. No one will 
be surprised if 1926 continues the 
high levels of sales that have chat- 
acterized the present year. But the 
men behind the big automotive bus- 
nesses will not be caught napping if 
business drops off. They are pre 
pared for anything. 









































Apply to the masses of men only 
of the tests that indicate success 
or failure in life, progress or stag 
nation, valuable or worthless citi 
zenship, and none more clearly § ~ 
than thrift will separate the tem- 
perate, well-behaved, respected an 
useful from the unsatisfactory 
member of society.—Andrew Cat- 
negie. 
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Samuel M. Vauclain 
on 
“Success” 













































future, 

better ; 
O satis- AMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, President of the 
in with Baldwin Locomotive Works, is one of the great 
d with leaders of modern business. He is internationally 


famous for his outstanding success as the guiding 
genius of a large organization. 

He believes that every man must develop executive 
ability to succeed in business, if only to manage his 
individual tasks. ; 

Mr. Vauclain has given to Kardex Institute an 
interview in which he illustrates this principle of 
success from his own career. 

In an interesting human manner, full of his own 
experience with life and work, he shows how he 
separates the essentials from the things which do not 
matter—the key to sound business judgment. 

It is a paper of intensely inspirational quality, a 
sincere expression from a man who has risen from the 
lowest position to the highest by developing his own 
Samuel M. Vauclain resources of management. 
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wholly President Every man in business should read this message. 
fullest re RE ee It should be distributed throughout every business 
Ss will organization. 

There Kardex Institute, an organization for research in 
+ busi- methods of business management and control, pub- 


lishes this interview as a part of a program of record- 
ing the methods of outstanding leaders in business. 
It will be sent to all individuals who request it. Organ- 
izations wishing copies for distribution will also be 
supplied gratis to the extent of the edition. 
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For copies of Kardex Institute 
Bulletin on Samuel M. Vauclain, 
use the coupon at the right. 
Please make requests for more 
. only than one copy on your business 
iccess letterhead. 
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Will Living Costs Be Low- 
ered by Farm “Co-ops”? 
(Continued from page 22) 


local market 15 cents a dozen. 
Came on the scene the “co-op,” 
and the transformation worked 
was almost a miracle. 

I'll give the record of only one 
—Washington’s “co-op” in eggs 
and poultry. It is typical of many 
others, which switched loss to 
‘profit, and ruin, if not to opulence, 
at least to living returns. Eight 
or ten outlying towns within cart 
or motor or tram distance of Seat- 
tle were organized into collecting 
centres for the main sales store- 
rooms in Seattle. This central 
station was wisely located right 
on rail and water front’so it could 
get shipment slow by water, quick 
by rail. The central sales store- 
rooms sorted scientifically by elec- 
tric candle power, graded accord- 
ing to size, quality, color, fresh- 
ness; for where Boston demands 
a brown egg, New York pays high- 
est price for a white egg. Then it 
paid returns to its members now 
numbering 4,500 families exactly 
pro rata for prices received, less 
cost of handling, which runs about 
2 cents a dozen. 

Poultry was shipped short dis- 
tances alive, crated and fed for 
ten days, then killed, plucked, and 
dressed by expert handlers. All 
feeds for the central station and 
for the outlying members were 
bought and supplied at wholesale. 
This included grit, grains, straws 
and saved two big items of leak- 
age—retailers’ profits on supplies 
and the waste in weight of live 
poultry shipped long distances. 


What “Co-ops” Have Done for Eggs 


Every egg was packed in paste- 
board cartons, labeled, and graded 
in threes—extra, standard, medi- 
um. 

Results—local sales 82 cents for 
grade one, 30 to 32 cents for grade 
three, and prices varying as the 
world markets changed for grade 
two. Please compare that to 15 
cents. Now ponder results right 
in New York surrounded by count- 
less chicken farms which have 
failed to pay. The freight from 
Seattle to New York is 5% cents 
a dozen in cars pre-cooled before 
loading, iced after loading, and 
scheduled to reach New York in 
fifteen days. New York takes 600 
car loads of these Seattle eggs a 
year. A car contains about 216,- 
000 eggs; so that New York is 
yearly eating 129,000,000 Seattle 
eggs. And New York farmers 


can’t make eggs pay. In the East, 
the Western eggs are sold by auc- 
tion to the highest bidder; and the 
wholesale prices ran, for 1924, 47, 
43, and 38 cents. Compare.that to 
15 cents. 


That is what the “co-ops” have 
done for eggs. 

Another source of profit is in 
wealth from waste. Feathers are 
sold. Fresh eggs that are cracked 
in the shell or broken are con- 
verted into egg-meat, and packed 
in air-tight tin cases of ten pounds 
and shipped to restaurants and 
hotels for cooking, for icing, for 
mixed drinks. They are bought 
in as far distant markets as Lon- 
don. Two thousand cases of both 
fresh eggs and egg-meats go to 
Honolulu twice a month; and Ho- 
nolulu used to be the dumping 
ground for stale Chinese eggs. Is 
it any wonder the value of poultry 
in the United States now totals the 
annual value of its wheat crop, 
or the capital value of U. S. Steel? 


Why Chicago “Pool” Failed 


I have already given in “Forbes” 
the full story of the triumph of 
the “co-ops” in grain marketing 
in Western Canada, a triumph 
which, I am sorry to say, has not 
been paralleled in “co-op” mar- 
keting in the United States; but 
that is another very complex story 
with many angles. When the Ca- 
nadian “co-ops” began in grain, 
they set out to get 50 per cent. of 
the growers. They got, as told in 
“Forbes,” 65 per cent. This year 
they got 80 per cent; but there is 
a funny story here which I think 
ought to be told. The facts are 
now available and they explain a 
lot about the skyrocketing of 
wheat over $2 a bushel, the sudden 
stoppage of European buying, and 
the pounding of prices down to 
$1.37; then the sudden swing back 
up to $1.46 and $1.56. 

Was that manipulation to break 
the pool? I can’t answer that. 

“The pool” believes it was. Sec- 
retary Jardine evidently believes 
it was for though the repercussion 
hit Winnipeg, the pounding was in 
Chicago; but he didn’t order pro- 
secution for the simple reason “the 
pool had already marketed its 
grain at $1 for grade one on deliv- 
ery, then a premium of 35 cents 
in March, then another of 20 cents 
in July, then a final of 11 cents in 
September—making in all $1.66 
less cost of handling, 2 cents, and 
reserve for contingencies 12/3, 
leaving the farmer a net of 
$1.62 1/3. At this time a “pool” 
in Chicago blew up, which was 
heralded as the failure of “farm 
pools in grain.” The Chicago 
“pool” was never backed by the 
farmers; it was repudiated by 
them. That is why it failed with 
terrific loss to its promoting back- 
ers and bankers. 

But how about the wild and 
wide swing of the market from 
January to May? I have already 
told in “Forbes” how when the 
price went higher in America than 
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Liverpool considered world prices 
justified, Europe sold back grain 
on the American market at a tre- 
mendous profit; but when the 
pounding process began, the farm- 
ers’ “pool” realized they had a very 
subtle fight on their hands. If 
prices, could be driven below what 
they had already paid farmers for 
1924 crop, they would be left with 
poor prospects of selling the bal- 
ance of grain on their hands with- 
out bankrupting loss. Wires and 
cables got busy. How much grain 
had Europe? How much more did 
she need? Here I prefer to quote 
the “pool” president, Mr. Burnell: 
“The first year of the ‘pool’ 
has been one long fight, but the 
farmers have won out. The ‘pool’ 
has relieved many farmers of the 
anxiety caused by uncertain mar- 
kets, but the worry has shifted to 
the shoulders of the ‘pool’ direc- 
tors. They have been under a great 
strain during the period that 
wheat prices were fluctuating vi- 
olently. The ‘pool’ has absolute 
proof that a determined effort has 
been made by certain interests to 
break the ‘pool.’ Knowing this, 
the directors of the Central Sell- 
ing Agency, when prices were 
slumping rapidly, decided to take 
steps and try and stop the decline. 
The ‘pool’ went on the market 
and bought wheat when prices 
were at their lowest and through 
this purchase the decline was ar- 
rested and the price immediately 
took a turn upward. Moreover, 
the ‘pool’ insisted upon delivery of 
the wheat thus purchased and in 
consequence of this May wheat 
went to a high figure. The ‘pool’ 
was holding up the market with 
one hand and selling with the 
other. Then when prices were be- 
ing pounded down, the ‘pool’ was 
selling at times as high as seven 
cents above the open market.” 


Farmers Need Exchange 


Now a different charge is being 
made against the “pool.” Hither- 
to, it has sold through the regular 
exchanges. Recently its sales 
agents personally visited the mills 
of Great Britain and France and 
contracted enormously for direct 
sales to those mills. This is direct 
action with a vengeance. It leaves 
one wondering how much wheat 
will be left for the Exchange 
to market if the farmers control 
80 per cent. and market direct. 
Yet the farmers do not want to see 
the exchanges pass. They realize 
competition keeps the farmers on 
their tip toes. Another curious 
by-question, which no one has yet 
answered satisfactorily, is why the 
grain “pool” has functioned s0 
well in Canada, and if it has not 
failed in the Western States it has 
come so near to failure that it: 
“annot be called a success? 
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SEATTLE 





Largest City of its Age in America 





S 


Seattle’s 


manufacturing output is 17 times greater than its 
combined lumber and timber industry. 


Seattle 


now produces more manufactured product per 
capita than any other city on the entire Pacific 
Coast. 


Seattle 


is the master key port of the Pacific side of the 
world—the real, practical, economical route to all 
the Orient—and Alaska. Ships come where 
cargoes are offered, and because they do the 
Washington customs’ district (Seattle) now ranks 
second only to New York in the total net tonnage 
of ‘general cargo vessels entered and cleared. 


Seattle 


has back of it the greatest body of uncut timber 
in the world. 


Seattle 


with its marvelous 193 miles of deep water ports 
and dockage—its fresh water commercial lakes— 


EATTLE now has a population exceeding 400,000 and growing at a 


greater pace than ever in its past history — growing in permanent 
residents. 


its inestimable (and inexpensive) water power—its 
all-year working conditions—affords to manufac- 
turers and commercial industries the one great 
American opportunity to locate here now—under 
present nominal costs. 


Seattle 


has room for new people who will appreciate and 
benefit by a mild all-year climate—decent living 
conditions—business conditions that no longer 
exist in the East, and who will grow with the 
inevitable expansion and development of this re- 
markable country, a favored section of America 
that is now in its extreme infancy. 


Seattle 


has now started on an era of upswing that will 
make history in city development and real estaté 
stabilization. 


Seattle 


Real Estate will make you rich because 

Real Estate is NOW Many Times Lower priced 
than any city of half its size in all the United 
States. 


OFFICE OF 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 


Owners and Operators of Seattle Business Property 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, SEATTLE 














Live in SEATTLE—and LIVE 
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Forbe S 





HE general business situation con- 

tinues prosperous. Industry looks 
back upon 1925 as a highly successful 
year, both from a production and an 
earning standpoint and the new year 
opens with satisfactory prospects of 
general conditions continuing the favor- 
able trend, for at least the early months 
of 1926. 

With only a normal number of excep- 
tions, individual industries will show 
better earnings for the past year than 
in 1924, and. many new high records for 
all time will be set up when final reports 
are compiled. In general, new marks 
should be set up in postal receipts, bank 
clearings, railway traffic, net operating 
railroad income, electrical production, 
stock market trading, volume of farm 
machinery, mail order, department and 
chain store sales and many of the other 
indexes of business activity. It is even 
probable that 1925 steel ingot produc- 
tion will reach 44,000,000 tons and also 
set a new high record. 

Christmas trade of the merchandis- 
ing houses has probably again exceeded 
all previous figures, unfilled orders of 
U. S. Steel are back near the high levels 
of last Spring, the textile industry con- 
tinues its recovery and building and 
demand for materials continues un- 
seasonally high. 











Prices 

















Latest Mo. Prev. Yr. Prev. 
Duta GOGO ....icccsct 198.456 197.159 197.993 
Ce ee 14.4054 14.3173 13.5289 


ALL approaching the high levels 
set up early in the Summer, the 
weekly index numbers of commodity 
prices have reacted moderately, though 
they still hold firm and show a margin 
over the corresponding figures for 1924. 
The Irving Fisher number reached its 
highest level since early last March, 
but has since displayed some reaction. 
Previous tendencies in individual 
commodities have, with a few excep- 
tions, continued during the past month. 
Further reports of damage to Argentine 
crops and reductions in estimates of 
other foreign countries, induced especial 
strength in wheat which has made new 
high levels on the recovery, but followed 
by reaction. Corn has developed an 


irregular recovery, cotton prices are 
more stabilized at the lower levels than 
for some time past, while live stock 





cA Life - Saver for Busy Business CMNen, 


Tr? be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


prices show little tendency to recover 
from their recent weaxness. 

Pig iron is slightly easier but steel 
products are holding very firm, with first 
quarter contracts coming in under 
heavy volume. Somewhat easier condi- 
tions prevail in the miscellaneous metals. 
Anthracite prices continue high and 
firm, but disappointing demand for 
bituminous coal and coke has caused 
some further’ recessions from the 
previous advance. 

British index numbers disagree on the 
trend for the past month, the German 
index holds close to recent high levels 
while Italian prices are tending moder- 
ately lower. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, Chic., May...... $1.66 $1.63 $1.6775 
Cora, Chic... May: .a.c.00 8425 8175 = 1.305 
Oats, Chic., May........ 45 4375 65 
NE. nkccndatennbaajemd.eiss 9.30 8.60 8.90 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio.......  .16875 17 215 
eS a oe .055 054 -075 
set, . PAM vas. csnccsss 27.50 27.50 22.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila 23.50 23.50 24.00 
re 35.00 35.00 40.00 
ee rt oer 9.35 9.80 9.375 
COBDER .” 66:0 bess c00s000008 13.90 14.20 14.25 
Zine, Bh. St. Lowi... 8.70 8.80 6.25 
WES, didcensahecchaanmmadaat 62.875 63.00 55.15 
Ct PES 05h sayin ances 19.50 21.35 23.60 
EE, wekcncacctsncenseee 1.07 1.12 345 








| Money and Banking 








HE usual year-end requirements of 
the call loan market have held rates 
on day-to-day accommodation at higher 
levels, but effects on other rates have 
been more in the nature of firmness, 
than any material advance. Acceptances 
are currently moving in larger volume, 
chiefly to the interior. Commercial 
paper is also in better demand but 
scarcity of high-grade offerings is re- 
stricting the market. 
Ruling 2Wks. Year 


Ago Ago 
Cent, MN ac accis caeuaciens 434% 34% 
60-90 Time ......... a -. 5 3% 
Com. PAOee ...sccee. cat 4% 3% 
N. Y. Rediscount 3% 3 





A large section of the banking fra- 
ternity added its official agreement to 
the widespread prophecies for continued 
prosperity, when the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association convented in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, last month. The convention 
elected Mr. Raymond Brown, of Brown 
Brothers & Company, president for the 
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Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


ensuing year, and proceeded to write 
favorable record toward closer co- 
operation of banks and stock exchanges, 
more liberal treatment for railroads, 
more rigid “blue sky laws” in the 
various states, education of the investor 
in the advantages of commercial paper 
and other forms of short-term borrow- 
ing, and the abolition of “cut-rate” 
methods of banking competition. 

The annual report of Controller of 
the Currency McIntosh calls for early 
modification of the, banking laws which 
will give National banks greater freedom 
of action and place them in better posi- 
tion to compete with State institutions 
of banking. Financial machinery has 
been set in order to extend credit to the 
farmers who are holding their corn for 
higher prices, especially in  lowa, 
through modifications of the Federal 
intermediate credit system. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of America 
and the Bank of England plan to aid 
Belgian finances by purchase of the 
latter’s commercial paper. December 
Treasury financing of about $450,000,000 
of 334 per cent. Certificates of Indebted- 
ness was heavily oversubscribed. Recent 
tabulations of the American. Bankers 
Association place total savings bank 
deposits in America at over $23,000,000,- 
000, a gain of almost $2,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the past year. 

Debits to individual accounts through- 
out the country continue to show gradual 
declines, but are still running close to 
the highest levels on record for com- 
parable seasons in previous years. The 
month of November set a new high 
mark for that period in banking history. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1925 1924 
POO, WHMIS asec sede $6,930,123,000 $6,267 ,719,000 
NE “Cuccaaceseces 624,436,000 547,188,000 
Philadelphia ....... 532,196,000 510,683,000 
ce SSS errr 649,981,000 602,319,000 
MIchMoONnd ...0.0000000 345,147,000 308,547,000 
ED ccéisinvacesas 299,332,000 © 264,877,000 
PER siannescenes 1,236,654,000 1,129,737 ,000 
ee PO ee 329,246,000 301,631,000 
Minneapolis 222,062,000 213,166,000 
Kansas City ....... 313,468,000 285,094,000 
WMO, sucabecnvassse 180,657,000 179,337,000 

San Francisco ..... 706,584,000 592,365, 
DORM. acecawsaseste $12,369,886,000 $11,202,663,000 








|___ Railroads | 


we operating revenue of Class I 
railroads for the month of October 
amounted to $137,699,986, a gain of more 
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than $3,000,000 over the September 
figure, and another new high record in 
railway history. October net was better 
than $10,000,000 above the figure re- 
ported for the same month in 1924, and 
represented an annual return of approx- 
imately 6 per cent. on rate-making 
valuations, though only about 5% per 
cent. on book valuation of the roads. 


Net earnings of Class I railroads for 
the ten months ended in October 
amount to $935,047,505, comparing with 
$806,665,604 in the same period of 1924. 
The record figures currently being re- 
ported offer justification for recent 
strength in railroad stocks, which has 
carried average stock exchange prices 
to the highest levels since 1916. 


The usual seasonal decline in loadings 
of revenue freight has brought weekly 
car loading figures back down under the 
million-car mark but the totals are still 
running materially ahead of correspond- 
ing weeks in 1924. It is practically 
certain that 1925 total loadings will set 
up a new high record in railway history. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
annual report to Congress was its sug- 
gestion that the Transportation Act 
take care of consolidation plans of the 
railroads, rather than leaving the matter 


to any fiat of the Commission. Congress 
has also received a new bill reducing the 
interest rate on outstanding Government 
loans to the railroads. Possible aboli- 
tion of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board is discussed under the sec- 
tion, “Labor and Wages.” 

The Federal Court in California has 
upheld injunction of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad Company, against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
final valuation on that road, and the 
judgement is seen as a signal victory 
against the rate-making valuations of 
this body. The Commission has reduced 
rates on eastbound meat products, for- 
bidden rate cuts on commerce moving 
through Galveston and banned a 2 to 15 
per cent. increase on rates for moving 
corn by the Burlington road. 





Shipping 











R= of the United States Ship- 
ping Board to Congress shows that 
operations of the Government-owned 
fleet resulted in a loss of slightly over 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925, comparing with a loss of 
over $41,000,000 in the preceding fiscal 
year. However, there were 317 vessels 
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in operation during 1924, compared with 
only 209 last year. During the latest 
fiscal year, 63 ships were sold, bringing 
the number remaining down to 1,231 
vessels with a total volume of about 
8,500,000 tons. 


The Shipping Board’s budget for the 
coming year has been cut to $14,000,000, 
compared with over $24,000,000 appro- 
priated during the current year. The 
Board has required a full 5-year surety 
bond from the Munson Line to insure 
continued operation of the Pan-Amer- 
ican vessels. Only two bids were re- 
ceived for the American-South African 
Line, comprising five freighters, and 
being currently operated for the Board 
by A. H. Hull & Co. Inc. The latter 
company protested sale of the Line and 
was not among -the bidders. Reports 
indicate that R. Stanley Dollar, whose 
offer for the Admiral-Oriental Mail Line 
was rejected, will shortly submit a new 
plan for purchase and operation of the 
fleet. Transfer of two of these vessels 
to the War Department, for transport 
use, has been virtually refused by the 
Board, though the matter still appears 
far from settled. 

With Great Lakes navigation closed 
for the winter, it is apparent that the 
fresh waterways have finished the 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
| comparison with a month or year ago. 
The factors considered are: agricul- 
employment, trade, 


| money, and credit conditions. 
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Advantages of the West’s Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 3 

















“Shirt Sleeves and Lawns, 


inthe monthof January 


how does that appeal to you, Jim? Think of green lawns 
and shade trees instead of snow drifts around your factory 
back home. Rather hard to picture, isn’t it? 


“The United States Government 
and Charlie Schwab both found 
that Oakland has the best all year 
‘round working climate of any in- 
dustrial city in the United States. 


There are no extremes of heat or | 


cold with the result that the efhi- 
ciency of the workers ismuch great- 
er here than in the East or Middle 
West. 


“Notice the absence of smoke and 
soot—that’s due to the universal 
use of hydro-electro power and fuel 
oil in place of soft coal. Cleanliness, 
freshair,and pleasant surroundings 


add to office efficiency just as the 


even temperature adds to factory 
efficiency. 


“You think this plant exceptional? 
It is typical of the type of build- 
ings being erected by industries 
throughout this entire section. All 
of the Eastbay cities — Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandro, 
Emeryville, Irvington—can show 
you many more just as good as this. 


“Say, Jim, we're sitting on the top 
of the world out here in Oakland. 
*Youasked about railroad facilities; 
I'm going to show: you something 
when we leave here.” 


(To be continued in the February 1 issue.) 


A detailed industrial survey of Oakland will be 
mailed you on request. 


Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 





*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, Niles—and is being advertised co-operatively by 


the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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largest season on record, with a total of 


98,000,000 tons. Tonnage of both coa! 
and grain were somewhat under 1924 
figures, but the declines were more than 
offset by larger ore shipments and other 
tonnage. 


November imports into this country 
were valued at $378,000,000 and exports 
amounted to $448,000,000, leaving a 
favorable balance of $70,000,000. Exports 
show a rather large decline from the 
previous month and from the same 
month in 1924. Imports display a slight 
gain over the previous month and a 
substantial increase over November of 
the previous year. Favorable balance 
for November is the smallest reported 
in that month since the war. Gold im- 
ports show a large falling off from the 
high figures for the previous month and 
net flow of the metal for November was 
against this country. 


s Labor and Wages | 


ETERMINATION- of Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, to settle 
the anthracite coal strike, is again 
evident in his plans for convening a 
special session of the State Legislature 
this month, during which session it is 
expected he will ask some definite state 
action or legislation looking towar¢ 
regulation of the industry. Mr. Pinchot 
has announced, however, that he would 
not deem it lawful for the State to take 
over operations of the mines. Mean- 
while, there are some further hints of a 
bituminous strike, but nothing alarming 
appears even in process of development. 
It is reported that joint committees 
representing the Association of Railway 
Executives and the various organiza- 
tions of railway employees have been 
holding conferences, looking toward 
legislative abolition of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. The Board has 
already been deprived of much of its 
former authority and there has been 
much propaganda for its dismissal, 
especially by the railway employee 
organizations. The tribunal would be 
replaced, it is reported, by a Board of 
Mediation. If such Board. were unable 
to adjust differences, then the question 
would be submitted to the President of 
the United States, whose decision, after 
reviewing his own committee’s findings, 
would be final. 

Schedules for 1926 in the building in- 
dustry have recently caused a degree of 
unrest, especially in the East, but, in 
general, employers are allowing higher 
scales, or agreeing on compromises. 
About 500 shoe workers near Boston 
have accepted a 10 per cent. cut in 
wages. 

















en 


[Cotton and Grain | 


HE final guess of the Departmen! 
of Agriculture, as of December 1, 
1925, places our total domestic cotton 
crop for this season at 15,603,000 bales, 
the largest estimate by that body for 
the entire growing period. The Decem- 
ber estimate compares with the previous 
one of 15,298,000 bales, and with an 
actual yield Jast season of 13,628,000 
bales. 
The immediate effect of the estimate 
was to add strength to the cotton 
market despite the increase in the crop 
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yield. The steadiness was due largely 
o the excess of short-selling previously 
ibsorbed, to the already large discount- 
ing in market prices of the higher 
sstimate and, finally, perhaps, to genuine 
relief that the final estimate was out, 
ind the market was free from that one 
bug-a-boo, at least. The market sub- 
sequently sold off but, in general, prices 
have held comparatively steady. 
Southern authorities are inclined to 
accept the Government estimates on the 
total crop, but expect a much greater 
proportion of low-grade cotton this year. 

Wheat furnished one of its kaleid- 
oscopic sensations during the early por- 
tion of the past month, when it staged 
a rapid advance to new high levels for 
the recovery at around $1.75 for May 
delivery in the Chicago pit. Prices have 
reacted more recently but are still com- 
paratively firm. Strength is induced by 
refusal of farmers in the Northwest to 
sell their grain, and by continued un- 
favorable weather reports from large 
foreign producing countries. Cable ad- 
vices to Washington state that Argen- 
tine has lost 1,000,000 tons in a few 
provinces, but Broomhall of Liverpool 
estimates that the country will still have 
an exportable surplus of 141,000,000 
bushels. 

After declining to new low levels for 
the current season, prices of corn have 
displayed a substantial rallying power 
on short covering and buying for long 
account, both here and abroad. Strength 
has been induced in large measure by 
the apparent fact that most of the 1925 
corn crop, in seven chief mid-westerr 
states, still remains on the farms, being 
either held for higher prices, or for hog 
and cattle fodder. The National Corn 
Growers’ Association, in Des Moines 
assembled, has passed resolutions urging 
farmers to hold their corn for $1.15 a 
bushel. 


| Other Commodities 


Rubber—Following new high levels, 
prices have reacted somewhat but are 
still well above the dollar mark. 
Announcement that limitations on Malay 
rubber exports by Great Britain will be 
further lifted, beginning February 1, to 
allow 100 per cent. of the 1920 basic 
figure, found little reflection in lower 
prices. Authorities both here and 
abroad are inclined to believe that the 
British plantations are exporting about 
as much raw rubber as they are able to, 
and that from now on, increased pro- 
duction is the only thing that can relieve 
the situation, rather than any further 
lifting of export restrictions. The 
following figures, showing total planta- 
tion production of rubber, estimated: by 
the Department of Commefce for all 
countries, compared with estimated 
consumption, are significant: 
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Petroleum — Crude production has 
again turned downward and set new low 
Output records for the short swing. 
Oklahoma is currently showing the 
&teatest decline, due to rapid diminution 
of Garber production. Prices for crude 
and refined products, including heavy 
and fuel grades, kerosene and gasoline, 





—ask him why 


he smokes 2 


Webster 


HAT section of Amer- 

ica lying west of the 
Alleghenies is witness- 
ing “the impossible” 
in cigar merchandising. 
Removed from the market dur- 
ing the war period with its 
scarcity of good leaf, Websters 
made their reappearance in 
dealers’ cases at a time “when 
there wasn’t room for another 
cigar success.” 


But the recollection of Webster 
fragrance and bouquet seems to 
have lingered in the minds of 
millions—a recollection that was 
adroitly fostered by Webster 
advertising and promptly cap- 
italized by Webster quality. 











Week by week new territory 
was opened, new dealers were 
stocked, new smokers won—and 
new names appeared on the list 
of newspapers carrying Webster 
advertising. 


It is an axiom of the cigar busi- 
ness that a popular brand, once 
off the market for any period. 
cannot regain its leadership. 


But the Webster Cigar Com- 
TEN TO TWENTY / FIVE CENTS pany of Detroit has purictured 
that axiom in a spectacular way 
—again proving that a worthy 





Owned entirely by the men 


whe operate it, with a product, aggressive merchandis- 
volume of business placing i ‘ ae 

it among the first ten ing, and consistent advertising 
agencies in the country, the ° ® 
ConubaiGunld erguntee- are the unbeatable combination. 
tion of over two hundred 

people is at your service The Webster Cigar Company is 
to handle large or small . 

accounts. At any time, any- a Campbell-Ewald client. 


where, we'll be glad to talk 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


General Offices: 
DETROIT, MICH. 








H. T. Ewan, Pres. 
E. St. Etmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 


Ww YORK 
J. Frep Wooprurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
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BONDS 


Earning years 
should be investing years 


LAN for two incomes—one from salary, one from good 
bonds. Set aside a definite portion of the salary check 
regularly for bond investment and re-invest the income. 
Then, when emergencies arise or salary earnings cease, the 
bond income will be there to fall back upon. 


« ACCEPTANCES 
SHORT TERM NOTES 





incomes are | 
better than | 











Our offices in more than fifty leading cities are ready to 
help you work out a definite “pet ahead” program and to 
recommend well-secured bonds suited to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities throughout the world 







































71 Broadway 





E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York 
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have generally continued. either to 
higher prices or are holding firm. 
Gasoline export demand is unseasonally 
strong and U. S. Motor gas is quoted 
at 10% cents at the refineries. Belated 
Government figures for October show 
gasoline production 24 per cent. above 
that month in 1924, and consumption 11 
per cent. higher. Stocks of refined in- 
creased 15,000,000 gallons last October, 
the first gain since May, 1925, and 
represented a total supply of about 50 
days. 

Metals—Stocks of refined copper in 
the hands of North and South American 
producers on December 1, 1925, amounted 
to 67,838 tons, a decline of over 10,000,- 
000 Ibs. from the figure of 72,855 tons 
reported at the beginning of the 
previous month. Domestic shipments in 
November were 82,779 tons, a new high 
record for the industry’s history. Pro- 
duction, however, has recently been in- 
creased and the bullish statistics, now 
somewhat out of date, have had little . 
effect on copper prices. Business has 
been active, but at slightly easier levels. 

Reserve stocks of slab zinc also de- 
clined further in November and at the 
beginning of last month were only 6,922 
tons, or less than a week’s supply. 
Though production is being gradually 
increased price of the metal has tended 
moderately upward. Lead has had some 
recent slight declines, but tin and silver 
hold steady. 


fine a on by the 
annual message and an _ almost 
unanimous popular opinion, the 69th 
Congress is laboring, against odds, it is 
true, to make short work of legislation 
involving general reduction of taxes. 
The first pomp of oratory is out of the 
way, and thus far, the tax bill has made 
its way with no more difficulty than 
might be expected. Various states have 
mobilized to fight cuts in the Estate 
Tax and there are further skirmishes in 
view on this and the surtax rates 
Prophecies continue, however, that the 
Bill will be enacted into law before 
March and with only unimportant and 
compromise changes, from the original 
outline which has previously been 
presented in this section. 

As a matter of record, the following 
salient recommendations may be noted 
from the President’s annual message: 
reduce Governmental expenses; reduce 
present high rates of taxation; con- 
tribute influence and support to some 
form of international tribunal, looking 
toward maintenance of existing peace; 
favor any practical plan for  inter- 
national disarmament; hold our com- 
mercial position through maintenance of 
a strong merchant marine; give the 
Government greater power to deal in- 
dependently and forcefully with such 
situations as the anthracite coal strike; 
sympathize with a system of railroad 
consolidations; and, let the farmer alone, 
so far as Governmental price-fixing, etc. 
are concerned. 

This country is included, along with 
Germany and Russia, in an invitation 
by the Council of the League of Nations, 
to participate in plans for an inter- 
national conference on disarmament. It 
is felt that acceptance of such an if- 
vitation will ultimately lie with Congress. 
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Will you be satisfied... 


with the contents of your safe deposit box during 1926 


This is the time for checking care- 
fully every stock and bond on your 
list. This is the time to weed out the 
undesirables—the ones which pay in- 
terest intermittently, or not at all. 


Right now you should adjust your 
complete list for maximum income 
during 1926. As you check yield and 
safety and marketability on every pur- 
chase you make, you will find that 
no bonds possess all three qualities 
equally, But you will find that Miller 
Bonds possess high interest yield and 
safety beyond question and that they 
are acceptable collateral in case of 
emergency. 


By purchasing Miller Bonds today 
you can make sure of a higher average 


yield on your entire list during 1926. 
And you can save yourself the worry 
and trouble and possible loss of shift- 
ing at the next reinvestment period. 


Many investors who check over 
their lists this month find that their 
Miller Bonds offer the following ad- 
vantages: They are worth what they 
cost. The security is greater than 
ever. Interest is received regularly. 
Normal Federal Income Tax is re- 
funded. Various state taxes are 
refunded. Miller Bonds never cause 
uneasiness, never require attention or 
switching. 

Write for lists of current Miller 
offerings paying up to 7 per cent 
interest. | 


Write for Booklet B-1504 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Offices and representatives in principal ctties. 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST “% 
, A&A DOLLAR IN MILLE 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
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Every Audit Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Le 


SHINS 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 
lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. 


Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis 
for credit. Complete in its presentation of the 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for 
executive plans and action which lead to progress 
and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL JACKSON 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT MIAMI 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH sT. LouIS TAMPA 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO DENVER FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES waco 
MEMPHIS ATLANTA 
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Indications are that sentiment in that 
body is being gradually turned favor- 
ably toward our adherence to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague. 

After weary months of wrangling, of 
charges and _ counter-charges, the 
Coolidge Aircraft Board, sitting to in- 
vestigate charges by and against Col. 
William Mitchell, has issued its report. 
In substance, the Board finds the 
Mitchell charges of inefficiency and in- 
competency entirely unfounded and his 
recommendations are rejected. The 
Board apparently found all army and 
navy aviation matters working smoothly, 
but the House Committee appears to 
take not quite so contented a view of 
the situation. Col. Mitchell may yet be 
vindicated. 

The Mixed Claims Commission has 
settled finally the many claims against 
Germany growing out of the Lusitania 
sinking during the war. Total claims 
allowed are slightly over $2,400,000. To 
date about $170,000,000 of individual 
claims have been found against Ger- 
many. Secretary Mellon has presented 
a plan for immediate settlement of such 
claims through a $250,000,000 bond issue, 
guaranteed by the United States. Most 
of the claims would be liquidated by the 
return to private possession of German 
property seized here during the war. 
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Joint Stock Land Banks 


The facilities of this organization are extended not only 
to Land Banks, but to Investment Bankers and institu- 
tions desiring information or reports covering all phases 
of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities, 


Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 





61 Broadway New York 
Correspondent: Guy Huston Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Incorporated 




















What Book Do You Want? 
If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 
Books sent anywhere at publisher’s price plus cost of postage. 
(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 


Address, Manager Book Dept, FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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England—Despite the restoration of a 
5 per cent. bank rate by the Bank of 
England, gold exports continue, though 
at a much lower rate than during the 
fall months. November trade figures 
show a small decline in exports and a 
large gain in imports over the previous 
month, thus raising England’s unfavor- 
able trade balance to over £40,000,000 
for the month. Both iron and steel pro- 
duction continue to increase, however, 
and the employment situation is also 
greatly improved. Drastic deflation in 
capitalization of Vickers, Ltd., involving 
the writing off of over $60,000,000 of 
assets, is a step in the right direction 
and will probably be followed by other 
large industrial concerns. Settlement of 
the boundary disputes between Northern 
and Southern Ireland holds out hopes 
for cessation of the weary strife in that 
country, as well as further agreement 
on customs rates and other troublesome 
factors. 

France—The situation with regard to 
French finances continues serious, and 
will so remain until something or some- 
one appears to break the apparent dead- 
lock now existing between the various 
political factions. The Finance Ministers 
have done their best but even ap- 
propriate proposals have been turned 
down. An 8,000,000,000 franc raise in 
French taxes, which fell chiefly upon 
the direct method, was apparently too 
much for the nation and financiers also 
opposed the bill, due to the heavy taxes 
on corporations and their dividends 
Meanwhile the franc has declined stil! 
further and hovers about its lowest 
levels. Governmental revenues have 
showed moderate gains, the Bank re- 
turns are somewhat better but note 
issue continues to increase. Peace is 
admittedly in view in Morocco, and 
French forces are currently meeting 
with improved success in Syrian terri- 
tory. 

Italy—The spirit of the old Roman 
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rt The Federal Trade Commission is very much in the publiceye. They have 
h P ° ° ° ° ° 
" instituted suits against some of our greatest corporations. Congress will 
_ discuss the Commission and will undoubtedly take some action. What’s 
ne wrong with the F. T. C.? 

y, 

* H. A. Toulmin, Jr., prominent attorney of Dayton, Ohio, and Washington, 

be D. C., finds much that is wrong with the Federal Trade Commission—and he 


states his case against them in no uncertain terms in his book just off the press 


3 BOTHERING BUSINESS 





+ | By H..A. Toulmin, Jr. 
. A 32-page book, handy size, bound in paper boards. It is replete with illus- 
: tration after illustration showing how the F. T. C. has misused its powers. 
he 
: Did You Know— 

—that 40% of all complaints issued by the F. T. C. have been dismissed by 
| } the Commission itself as unjustified? 
: —that of those complaints which the Commission has upheld and for which it 
a has issued orders to cease and desist, from 60 to 65% have been reversed 
* when they were appealed to the courts? 
a —that 75% of the complaints issued by the F. T. C. against business concerns 
‘ are wholly unjustified? 
a —that while the Commission was busying itself with petty barnyard 
E squabbles, cases of great public interest were awaiting action? 
r, —that it costs the public $5,000 to $6,000 for each case tried by the Com- 
3 mission? 
? —that an unsuccessful competitor could drum up a complaint against success- 
) 


ful rivals and have the Commission broadcast allegations, no matter how 
unfounded, to the world? 


Ss 


—_ 


—that the Commission has been used by one party to ferret out trade informa- 
tion and secrets about another party in the same line of business? 


a 


—that the Commission first issues complaints, then investigates—thus often 
ruining the credit and business of a sound, successful, innocent business? 


cc -- -—- @ 


These and many other startling points are discussed by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 
Every business man should be interested. 


ome WJ 


Send for your copy. Just Off the Press. 


Price, 50c, postage prepaid. 
Fill in and mail coupon below. 





FORBES MAGAZINE, SR vin. cle Re el Se Sak sea 
| 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Enclosed find $ cae nantes Send me ....... copies of “Bothering Business,” by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 
MD visi bigs daclixcda wen nawdedee SANE besos ece ceevnkees <b seae tee binsekeaeeeeee: 

10 Copies 
P| re emarers creer Pee e cence nee cee ees ceseceeneeeeeeeseeseseesesseresces for $4.00 
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The Accuracy of Smith & Wesson revol- 
vers is proved by the fact that Smith & 
Wesson holds the world’s records for target 
shooting at both long and short range. 

The Safety of a Smith & Wesson is guar- 
anteed by its special construction. The 
cylinder is double locked. A Smith & 
Wesson cannot fire unless you pull the 


The Durability of a Smith & Wesson is 
assured by the specially hardened and heat- 
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A treated alloy steel of which it is constructed. LS 
<2 The Smith & Wesson will last for genera- Yy 
if, tions. KS 
=e Put a target in your cellar and learn to a 
C shoot. We will tell you how you may Ay 
: quickly become proficient. Write Dept. 11. = 
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SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. KS 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers wz 
| ~ 
Western Representative: Ee 
Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco; aS 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. : Zz 
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Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Miami, Florida 


504 Colonial Building 
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8% Doubles Your Money 


In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. S., where money 
earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 


C1 Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 
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Empire grows more and more apparent 
with continued assumption of power by 
the Dictator, Benito Mussolini. “Gov- 
ernment by Decree” is one of the latest 
administrative victories. Meanwhile, the 
country thrives on the _ beneficent 
dictatorship, public revenues are _ in- 
creasing and there are rumors of huge 
Italian loans in the United States. 

Russia and Far East—Moscow reports 
that the valuable oil concessions in 
Northern Sakhalin Island, whose assign- 
ment to American Sinclair interests was 
subsequently revoked, have now been 
ceded by Japan to the Russian Soviet. 
The latter’s plans call for curtailment 
of grain exports and reduction of the 
currency. Japan has lifted the silver 
export embargo, in effect for the past 
eight years, her silk exports are running 
at record volume and she is reported as 
giving aid to General Chang Tso-Lin, 
the Manchurian war lord who has 
suffered reverses in recent Chinese 
strife. 

Tacna-Arica—Uncle Sam’s role as 
peace-maker in the boundary dispute 
between Chile and Peru continues 
somewhat difficult. The American arbi- 
tration decision has called for a4 
plebiscite on April 15, to decide whether 
supervision of the Arica territory shall 
remain with Chile or be returned to 
Peru. The former country appears to 
have found excuses for renigging on 
agreements to abide by such a decision, 
and it is likely that the matter will 
again be referred back to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mosul—So far as England and the 
League of Nations Council are con- 
cerned, the valuable oil province of Mo- 
sul, long disputed between Turkey and 
Great Britain, now rests under the lat- 
ter’s mandate. The League Council has 
ceded the territory to Iraq, which is al- 
so under English control. In return, 
Britain is to renew treaties with the 
Arab State for 25 years and negotiate 
economic agreements between Iraq and 
Turkey. The decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations was unanimous, 
and was followed by release of “shocking 
reports” of Turkish atrocities in the Mo- 
sul district. 





Are Cotton Crop 


Estimates Too 
High? 


By I. V. Shannon 
With Fenner & Beane 


HE cotton trade received the Govern- 

ment’s final crop estimate with a sur- 
prising degree of equanimity, in view of 
its increased forecast of domestic and 
foreign production of cotton. 

After a quick break and equally quick 
recovery, prices reinained almost station- 
ary for several days after the report. 

This unusual steadiness was due largely 
to two developments. One of these was 
the tremendous amount of buying of con- 
tracts by mills to fix prices on previous 
purchases of spot cotton. This created 
the impression that spinners were satisfied 
with existing prices, notwithstanding 
promise of increased supplies. 

The other was the statement by the 
Government that most of the last million 
and a half bales ginned were below 
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ANY who speculate 
have little or no 
knowledge of the funda- 
mental rules on which 
speculative success is based 
—have no idea that there 
are certain rules which 
must be followed in spec- 
ulation, if success is to be 
attained. 


In an attempt to set forth 
the fundamentals of suc- 
cess in speculation I have 
prepared this little book. 
It does not pretend to 
furnish an infallible for- 
mula which will guaran- 
tee profits in the stock 
market, for speculative 
success depends as much 
on the character of the 
speculator as on knowl- 
edge of how to win. 


It does tell some of the 
things one must know 
before he can have any 
hope of ‘“‘beating’’ the 
market. 


It embodies some of the 
results of 15 years of 
study, observation, and 
experience in stock mar- 
kets, among little and big 
speculators, gamblers, in- 
vestors, brokers and bank- 
ers and is designed to put 
that experience at the dis- 
posal of others. It is 
written in the sincere hope 
that it may prove of as- 
sistance to those who have 
an excess of income over 
outgo and have therefore 
within their grasp that 
one essential, surplus 
funds, which properly 
utilized may lead on to 
an independent financial 
position. 


R. W. McNEEL. 


Stock Market” 


‘Beating the 








By R. W. McNeel 


Director of McNéel’s Financial Service 











Reveals a method 

by which money 

can be made in 
speculation 


$2.00 


Order Direct From Author 











“More Honest-to-God wisdom and counsel has 
been compressed into ‘Beating the Stock Market’ 
than has ever before been put in such compact 
and practical shape.” 


—Philadelphia North American merged into 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“It shows that money can be made by specu- 

lating and sets forth with relentless candor the 

reasons why most people quit losers.” 
—Commerce & Finance (Theo. H. Price, Editor). 


“* ‘Beating the Stock Market’ I regard as one of 
the cleverest, ablest, and most simply and prac- 
tically expressed similar treatise that I have ever 
heretofore read.”’ 


—Frederick F. Lyden, Secretary Association of 
New York Stock Exchange firms. 


“A book that should be in every investor’s 
library.” 


—San Francisco Examiner. 
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FINANCIAL {\VKGIN Meee SERVICE 
Yin firistooracy of Successful Investore” 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
BoOsTON,.MASs. 











McNeel’s Financial Service 
120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for copy of 
“Beating the Stock Market.’ 
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Your Investing 
Capacity 


If the outlook indicates steady progress in 
your investing capacity, you would be fully 
justified in purchasing, in addition to high- 
grade public utility bonds, preferred and 
common stocks of conservatively capitalized 
and well managed companies. Public utility 
stocks of this character are today widely held 
by investors of all classes, including local cus- 
tomers of practically all important companies. 


Since the early days of the industry, we have 
been actively engaged in the designing and 
building of public utility flants, both steam 
and hydro-electric; in the planning and in the 
installation of transmission and distribution 
systems, and in the financing of numerous well 
known companies, many of which are under 
our executive management. 


Our extensive offerings of public utility bonds, 
notes, preferred and common stocks will enable 





you to make conservative selections. 


Offerings Submitted on Request. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


























BIGGER 
ROFITS 


by 
Budgeting, 


be satisfactory, but what 
about profits? 


Take the first step to bigger 

rofits by budgeting your 
rome te Our special report 
shows how other concerns 
are profiting by budgets. A 
copy gratis on request 


Babsonis Reports, Div. 11 
Babson Park.,Massachuseits 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY LN AMERICA 


a) 
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A Real Estate 
Bond Market 


6 to 8% 





We offer First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds issued by the lead- 
ing mortgage houses at prices to 
yield up to 8%. 

Some guaranteed—others legal for 
trust funds, to net over 7%. 


Write for current list of 
offerings and our “BOND 
DIGEST” D-4. Mailed free. 


FIRST MORTGAGE .- 
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middling white. These factors tended, 
for a time, to intimidate short sales. 

Evidence of a distinct pause, if not 
actual disinclination on the part of the 
spinners to make further commitments of 
any size until they saw how the consuming 
trade accepted the promise of increased 
supplies soon developed. The cloth markets 
turned easier and prices for Spring de- 
livery were reduced. 

Failure of the public to support the 
market later on encouraged short sellers, 
caused a renewal of hedging operations on 
a fairly liberal scale, and gave the market 
a sagging tendency. 

Much of the disinclination of spinners 
to make further spot commitments is due 
largely to the fact that American mills 
are well supplied with ‘cotton, foreign 
markets are under a parity with ours, and 
foreign crops, which are just getting unde: 
way, are competing actively with ou 
cotton, especially the lower grades. 

The increased number of bales predicted 
for this and foreign countries by the 
Government are more in the minds of the 
speculative and consuming world as this 
is written than the quality of our cotton 
The number of bales in sight or in 
prospect is a weight on the market. 

The Government’s prediction of a yield 
of 15,603,000 bales is almost two million 
more than was produced last year. Its 
estimate for Egypt, Russia and half a 
dozen smaller countries also indicates an 
increase of nearly 900,000 bales in their 
crops, with India and China and other 
large producing countries yet to hear from 

Taking the Government’s figures at their 
face, the indicated supply of American 
lint cotton and linters this season is 
approximately 19,800,000 bales. This  in- 
cludes the carry-over. Last year’s suppl) 
was 17,127,000 and the largest on record 
was 19,966,000 in 1920-1921. 


Two Distinct Crops 


There is still, however, every reason to 
expect consumption to exceed all previous 
records by a large margin, if mill takings 
are as good a criterion as they have been 
in the past. These are a million greate: 
than last season and are the largest on 
record for this time of the year. 

Evidences multiply, on the other hand, 
that the figures of approximately 3,000,- 
000 bales of untenderable cotton in the 
American crop, which I gave in my last 
article, are an under estimate rather than 
an over statement. 

Spot houses accept it as a fact that 
there are two distinct crops this year and 
many of them say their observation and 
investigation indicate the w«untenderable 
grades may reach 4,000,000 bales. 

Advices from large areas in_ the 
Mississippi Valley States, Oklahoma ané 
Northwest Texas are to the effect that 
the greater proportion of the cotton 
ginned during the period prior to an¢é 
since November 15th is so low in grade 
as to be untenderable. The Northwesterp 
sections estimate the untenderable cotton 
at 80 to 90 per cent. of the ginnings. 

In addition an unusually large propor- 
tion of that ginned in Oklahoma and 
Northwest Texas is what is known in the 
trade as “perished” cotton. This is so 
poor in grade that it is practically worth- 
less for spinning purposes. 

This unusually large amount of low 
grade cotton is certain to play an im- 
portant part in shaping the course of 
prices in the Spring, if not in the near 
future, as 60 per cent. of the desirable 
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**The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 





Orient 
Round the World 


Magnificent, oil-burning President Liners sail from San Francisco 
every Saturday for Honolulu, Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, Pan- 
ama and Los Angeles. 


From Boston and New York they sail on fortnightly schedules for 
the Orient and Round the World via Havana, Panama and California. 


Palatial, luxurious liners, they provide a famous cuisine and a personal 
service. Information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 























A Safer Method of Investing 


Today you can procure “insurance” for your surplus funds 
and share in the profits of eighty of America’s leading 
Corporations by investing in 


PRICE $10.50 TO YIELD ABOUT 6 3/4% 
Trust Certificates 


PROVIDING 


DIVERSITY—STABILITY—MARKETABILITY—HIGH YIELD 
Federal National Bank, Boston, Trustee 
Price $10.50 to Yield About 6%% 


WwW rite for our free 72-page book, “Profitable 
Investment” and learn all about profit possi- 
bilities of Investment Trusts. Just ask for 
booklet A-10. 


NEW ENGLAND INVESTMENT TRUST, Inc. 
170 Broadway, New York 50 Congress St., Boston 
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grades have already passed into the hands 
of spinners and much of the remainder is 
being held to fulfill contracts previously 
made with them. 

I understand the Government is making 
an investigation as to the amount of un- 
tenderable and perished cotton in this crop 
and may give figures on this at any time. 

The selling side has apparently lost its 
popularity with many of the large pro- 
fessional operators, since it became known 
that such a large portion of the crop was 
of low and untenderable grade. It is 
quite evident that they do not care to be 
caught short of the high grade contract 
with the low grade crop to draw upon, 
as it makes the accumulation of large 
stocks of tenderable cotton at the contract 
markets for the protection of short sellers 
improbable. 

The relative cheapness of cotton, com- 
pared with stocks and other commodities 
and general tendency of everything to ad- 
vance is another factor which is influenc- 
ing many others in trading in the distant 
deliveries. 


Outlook for Oil 
in 1926 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 





age ge shown by oil companies 
in 1925 augur well for continued 
prosperity in the industry during the 
new year. There is always present the 
danger that new and unexpected sources 
of crude oil may be developed by “wild- 
catting” operations, bringing about con- 
gestion in the producing branch of the 
industry, but a look into the immediate 
future fails to disclose* such a situation 
impending. 

Storage stocks of both crude and re- 
fined oils are ample at the present time 
to constitute all the reserve needed in an 
overall sense. Although these stocks are 
larger than they have ever been in the 
history of the industry, they appear less 
burdensome at the beginning of 1926 © 
than somewhat smaller overall stocks 
might have been considered January 1, 
1925. 

The yearly increase in consumption 
is such that these stocks are no greater, 
in a relative sense, than the overall in- 
ventories of a year ago. Operating com- 


- panies also, because of more satisfactory 


earnings in 1925 than in other recent 
years, may be considered in better cash 
position and, therefore, better situated 
to hold oil reserves in above-ground 
storage. 

Although daily average production at 
the beginning of the new year is rela- 
tively high as compared with total do- 
mestic yields in past years, except for 
January 1, 1925, the lack of fields 
threatening possible over-production in 
the next twelve months constitutes a 
favorable omen. 

What the Spring and Summer drilling 
season will develop through the medium 
of “wildcatting,” of course, cannot be 
foreseen; but until more tangible evid- 
ence is developed of flush sources of new 
crude supply, the petroleum industry may 
be regarded as a ship with sails set in 
clear weather for at least a reasonably 
profitable voyage ahead. 
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All thio stock having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 
125,000 Shares 
Consolidated Laundries Corporation 


(Incorporated under the laws of Maryland) 


COMMON STOCK (No Par Value) 





Transfer Agent: Registrar: 
Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New York 
CAPITALIZATION 
Authorized—1,000,000 Shares To be presently outstanding 335,000 Shares 
NO BONDS NO PREFERRED STOCK 


Mr. Charles B. Kilby, President of the Corporation, summarizes his letter to the Bankers as follows: 


Consolidated Laundries Corporation has been organized to acquire, either directly or through wholly owned 
subsidiaries, all of the properties or stocks of the following companies, for which all the stock to be pres- 
ently outstanding will be issued. Existing mortgages, notes payable and other liabilities will be assumed: 


New York Linen Supply & Laundry Co., Inc. Unit System Laundry Corporation 

Avon Steam Laundry, Inc. New System Laundry 

Economy Mercantile Corporation Volunteer Laundry, Inc. | 

Select Laundry Company, Inc. Coney Island Laundry Co., Inc. 

Stancourt Laundry Company, Inc. K & K Laundry Co., Inc. 

West End Laundry, Inc. The Pride of the Kitchen Company 

Spotless Laundry, Inc. Pride Laundry Corporation 

Autostop Towel Cabinet Co., Inc. Household Laundry Corporation 
The Lackawanna Laundry Company 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS: Consolidated Laundries Corporation will be one of the largest laun- 
dry and linen supply systems in the United States. The principal 
business of the constituent companies is carried on in Greater New York and in addition the companies 
serve many of the most important cities and towns in Long Island and the State of New Jersey. The 
companies to be part of the new system include the outstanding factors in their respective branches in the 
laundry industry and have demonstrated their stability and successful operation over a period of years. 
The consolidation will result in a well balanced and coordinated business. Direct supervision of the com- 
bined companies by a single management should result in greatly increased efficiency and economies in 
eperation and substantially larger profits. 


MANAGEMENT: The management of the Corporation will be vested in the same men who have 
developed the individual companies from their inception to their present pre- 
eminent position in the industry. The Board of Directors will include the more important men who were 
officials of the individual companies. They are highly regarded and accepted as outstanding figures in the 
industry. 








INDUSTRY: The laundry industry has shown a most phenomenal development. Statistics show it 
as doubled itself every five years. It is today one of the most important in the country, 
ranking twelfth among the industries of the United States in volume of income. Reliable statistics indicate 
that should the laundry industry maintain the rate of expansion it has enjoyed during the last five years 
(all factors indicate a greatly increased ratio of growth), the volume of business for the ten-year period from 
1920 to 1930 would be as follows: 





Ss or $270,000,000 Ee $500,000,600 

REESE ae re 310,000,000 Ee ere 580,000,000 

Seer Creer 350,000,000 EP ren 660,000,000 

See 390,000,000 ere 760,000,000 

rent 440,000,000 0 a ere 875,000,000 
 SereereriT Tree $1,000,000,000 


EARNINGS: Combined earnings of the companies for the last three years after all deductions, includ- 
ing depreciation and Federal taxes, and after adjustments of non-recurring charges and 
adjustment of salaries to the present rate are as follows: 





MS. Si S5ces sawadiw ce Swaneeeueeaeees $638,686 
Nr a I Se I, ek Ok ots ae See 701,466 
pe eS rs 966,007 


DIVIDENDS: The Directors of the Corporation have signified their intention of placing this stock on 
an annual dividend basis of $2 per share, payable quarterly, beginning April, 1926. 





Application will be made to list these shares on the New York Stock Exchange 


All legal matters in connection with this issue are subject to the approval of Messrs. Cravath, Henderson & 
de Gersdorff, for the Bankers. Appraisals, American Appraisal Company. Auditors, Messrs. Ernst & Ernst. 


We offer the above stock for subscription, subject to allotment, when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to 
approval of counsel. Pending the delivery of definitive certificates, temporary certificates or interim receipts will be issued. 


Price $22 per share 


BONNER, BROOKS & CO. 


London 120 Broadway New York Boston 
Statements presented in this advertisement, while not guaranteed by us, are obtained from sources which we believe reliable and on which we aave 
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INE INVEST- 


MENTS. LEGAL 
FOR 


TRUST FUNDS 
IN NEW YORK. 


We have selected 
nine First Mort- 
gage Loans legal 
for the invest- 
ment of Trust 
Funds in New 
York, which yield 


5.91% to 6.50% 


Descriptions on re 
quest. Ask for cir- 
cular XF-101. 





A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
































We recommend 


Landay Bros., Inc. 


Class “A” Stock 


Circular on request. 
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E. S. Bayer, president of Julius Kayser 
& Company, in an exclusive interview with 
Forses, said: 





“I see no reason 
to expect any dras- 
tic reaction in busi- 
ness during 1926. 
Practically every 
section of our 
country is at pres- 
ent enjoying a state 
of comparative 
prosperity and 
prospects point 
to a continuance of such conditions 
through the new year. The mere fact 
that business has been good in the past 
year is no argument, in itself, for a 
reaction into dullness and depression. 
The most hopeful factor in the cur- 
rent situation appears to me to lie in the 
fact that although business in general 
is: good, it is not ideal—there are 
numerous lines and industries which are 
lagging and in which much room for 
improvement exists. 

“Another factor of optimism is that 
while prices are generally higher than 
they were, they have not gone ahead in 
spurts which would indicate an unhealthy 
condition of inflation; in short, we are 
not currently experiencing a “boom,” 
which might burst itself over-night, but 
we are merely experiencing our rightful 
portion of a steady and certain growth 
in business and industry, along with im- 
proving conditions abroad and the con- 
sistent growth of our own country. With 
the exception of intermediate and unim- 
portant reactions, I expect this favor- 
able tendency in general business con- 
ditions to continue for several years at 
least. 

“The outlook in the silk industry for 
1926 is most satisfactory. We expect 
fairly stable prices for raw silk and like- 
wise for manufactured products. There 
may be some increases in the latter but 
they will be slight. The large gains in 
production of rayon and rayon products, 
instead of conflicting with our own silk 
line, have actually broadened the de- 
mand for, and distribution of, the articles 
we manufacture.” 














L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, in a recent interview, 
said: 


“Volume of railroad traffic in the first 
half of 1926 should continue to show 
gains over 1925 just as this year has 
gained over 1924. And if crops do well, 
the new year should develop heavier 
trafic and larger railroad revenues than 
1925. Higher car loadings mean more, 
all the time, than appears on the sur- 
face. Of the 2,241,755 freight cars in the 
country March 1, 1920, 593,838, or 26 
per cent., were of under 40-ton capacity. 
Replacements since have been largely of 
50-ton capacity, and today probably not 
more than 400,000 cars, or 17 per cent., 
are of less than 40-ton capacity.” 


. 1925 reached a 
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) WHAT THE 
OU TRADERS SAY 


James Simpson, president of Marshall 
Field & Co., on his return from a business 
trip to Europe, said: 


“After the war, I thought the $10,- 
000,000,000 debts, owed to the United 
States Government by foreign nations, 
should have been wiped off the slate. 
Now it is too late. We must be lenient 
with our debtors. As the head of a 
company doing $200,000,000 business an- 
nually, I have more than once wiped the 
slate clean for the purpose of good 
will. 

“Europe is gradually finding herself 
and slowly getting back to normalcy. 
England, only a short time ago, had 
2,000,000 unemployed. Now her unem- 
ployed are just a little over 1,000,000. 
The Italian people are overjoyed at the 
liberality of their debt settlement, and 
are now working hard, in earnest effort 
to make payment.” 


Truman S. Morgan, president of the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, in discussing the 
building outlook with a representative of 
Fores, said: 





“Conser vative 

judgment should 
lead us to expect 
in 1926 Some reces- 
sion from the rec- 
ord building volume 
of 1925, particularly 
if there should be 
any such rise in 
interest rates as to 
change the easy 
money conditions that have so _ con- 
spicuously aided building in the past 
year. But the construction in- 
dustry has grown to enormous size. 
While some adjustments may be neces- 
sary to meet the changed character of 
building demand, the industry plays such 
an important role in the social and econ- 
omic life of the country, that its opera- 
tions are bound to continue on a very 
large scale. 
. “Construction in the United States in 
record-breaking total, 
conservatively estimated at $6,500,000,000. 
Building activity continues at a record 
rate as the new year opens. 

“Some localities have been reported 














-as overbuilt, with rents moving slightly 


downward. Nearly all competent author- 
ities agree that the building shortage has, 
for all practical purposes, been made 
up. From now on, construction demand 
will depend mainly upon the growth re- 
quirements of the country’s population, 
business and industry, and on continued 
advancements in living standards. These 
requirements will undoubtedly call for 
large volumes of construction in the 
future. There is now a continuing de- 
mand for industrial and power-plant cor- 
struction, public works and utilities de- 
velopments, low-rent housing in the 
cities, and increased residential volume 
in the small towns and rural districts.” 
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Price to yield about 7.90% 


VALUE OF SECURITY 7 
times amount of mortgage 
debt. 


EARNINGS 7 times interest 
and sinking fund require- 
ments. 


HISTORY Original Unit es- 
tablished 1821. Leading tur- 
bine and Diesel engine 
manufacturers of Central 
Europe. 


Many internationally known 
companies pay royalties for 
use of patents. 


These facts commend the purchase of 


BRUNNER TURBINE 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


First Mortgage 744s 
1955 


Circular on request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 























Sugar _ Fertilizer 


Leather Shipping 


Industries not sharing 
in the general prosperity 


Our December Investment 
Letter contains a timely 
summary of the present 
position of these indus- 





| | Ask for Letter No. 1215 


tries with a brief analysis 
of the securities of the 
principal companies in 
each group. 





i & Converse 


Kelley, Drayton 


} Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 40 Exchange Place 
Uptown Office: 


New York 
50 East 42nd Street 














Philadelphia Office: 807 Packard Bidz. 
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Textile Prospect 


Is Favorable 
By V. E. Carroll, 


Editor, Textile World 


Improvement in the textile industry 
which was noted last month has not 
been fully maintained. It may be said 
that December is never a particularly 
active month as holiday buying and in- 
ventory taking are interrupting factors 
that tend to lessen general operations. 
This year is no exception and yet the 
majority of those in the primary market 
look forward to a satisfactory business 
for the first three months of 1926 at 
least. What may happen after that is 
decidedly conjectural. The tendency to 
operate further ahead, which has been 
noticed in certain quartérs during the 
last two or three months, is not as well 
defined. Elements of uncertainty have 
crept into the situation, especially in 
connection with raw material, and have 
developed in buyers a spirit of increased 
conservatism. 


Is Estimate Too High? 


This fact is particularly exemplified 
in the cotton manufacturing division. 
It was believed that the Government 
reports, reflecting a larger crop than 
was anticipated earlier in the year, 
would bring about a stabilization in 
prices of yarn and goods. These re- 
ports, however, have gone beyond any 
ideas held by the trade. Very few were 
of the belief that the crop would exceed 
15,000,000 bales. If, as the last report 
forecasts, the 1925 crop is to amount to 
practically 15,500,000 bales there is 
reason to regard the attitude of the 
buyer concerning lower prices as logical. 
A good many, however, are of the 
opinion that a mistake has been made 
in the Government’s estimate and these 
predict that when the final figures are 
known it will be evident that the size 
of the crop has been exaggerated. In 
this event undoubtedly prices will 
strengthen. The most remarkable thing 
about the situation is that, in spite of all 
official reports, prices of merchandise 
have shown only fractional weakness. 
This is attributable to a very satis- 
factory statistical position on the part 
of spinners and weavers. Owing to the 
prolonged curtailment, stocks have been 
reduced, at first hands, to a minimum 
and, because of hand-to-mouth buying, 
supplies among distributors are likewise 
restricted. Yarn spinners are sold ahead 
for the most part into next year and are 
not acceding to the numerous requests 
for lower prices. They have experienced 
such a protracted period of lessening 
profits that they are determined appar- 
ently to commit themselves for no busi- 
ness which does not mean a satisfactory 
margin. 

In the wool division, raw material 
prices continue steady, with an advanc- 
ing tendency noted at the last opening 
of London sales. There has been a de- 
cided falling off in requests for mer- 
chandise in the selling market, both in 
men’s wear and dress goods. Supple- 
mentary lines are being brought out in 
certain instances for spring in an 
endeavor to increase the total business 


(Continued on page 67) 














Buy this Preferred 
Public Utility Security 
For a Safe 7% Income 


Cities Service Power & Light 
Company 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock combines unques- 
tionably safety and ready mar- 
ketability and, at its present 
price, may be purchased to 
yield a sure income of over 
7%. 

The Company’s subsidiaries, 
which include some of the 
leading public utility com- 
panies in the country, supply 
electric light and power, gas 
and kindred services to a 
population of over 2,800,000 
in 16 States. The Company 
is earning its preferred divi- 
dend requirements more than 
six times over. ; 
Application will be made to 
list this issue on the New 
York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. 

We offer this stock for delivery, 


when, as and if issued, and 
subject to approval of counsel. 


Send for Circular CLP-16 
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Successful 
Investors 


are usually those who 
made a thorough investi- 
gation and analysis first 
of what they are buying. 
Our Statistical Depart- 
ment is at your service. 
Use it. There is no 
obligation. 


We buy and sell 100 
share or odd lots, listed 
and unlisted securities. 


Write for Free Booklet J-7 on 
“Trading Methods” 


GisHom « (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway, New York City 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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AILROAD stocks have taken lead- 

ership of the market, and despite 
renewed weakness in the motors and a 
number of industrials, strength in the 
rails has been sufficiently pronounced to 
bring the average of 50 stocks, as shown 
in the chart above, back to the high rec- 
ord of 1925. 

Buying of railroad stocks has revealed 
a broad range of selections in that group 
and has resulted in the greatest activity 
in the carrier stocks that has been seen 
in many years. With industrials gen- 
erally dull and with oils and coppers only 
fairly active, the turnover in the rail 
group has been sufficiently large to boost 
total daily transactions above the 2,000,- 
000-share mark. 

Why are the rails being purchased and 
what is the outlook for this group? 

Investigation among the trading ele- 
ment in the Street reveals that increas- 
ingly large earnings are the first and 
impelling factor, since expanded incomes 
have brought larger dividends and 1n- 
spired hopes of more of the same kind 
of liberal treatment of stockholders. 
Second in importance is the factor of 
merger possibilities. That this consid- 
eration is secondary to earnings is shown 
by the fact that merger rumors have 
been in the air for the last two years, 
while a sustained group movement in 
railroad stocks failed of realization until 
earnings statements furnished a substan- 
tial background for such a movement. It 
seems likely, however, that after rails 
have recorded all the market gains that 
may be expected from them on the basis 
of earning power, the merger factor may 
furnish the ammunition to push them 
higher. 

Therefore, the future of the rail mar- 
ket is likely to be governed by both 
earnings and merger developments. The 
outlook for earnings, according to bank- 
ing opinion, indicates substantial gains 
during the first six months of 1926. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Railroad Stocks Take Lead on Large Volume 
—Qutlook for Early 1926 


By J. G .Donley 





Gross business is expected to maintain 
a high level, and further progress in 
operating efficiency is counted upon to 
result in larger gains in net income than 
were possible during the last six months 
of 1925. 

Market operators who have been con- 
sistently right on the rails are firmly 
convinced that the forward movement in 
railroad stocks, with, of course, occa- 
sional setbacks, may be expected to con- 
tinue through at least the first quarter 
of 1926. Thereafter much will depend 
upon the general business outlook. 

One shrewd trader, asked what other 
sections of the market held possibilities 
after the turn of the year, replied: “Jan- 
uary and February are the best months 
of the year for the oil stocks, and I 
look for a big movement in oils to get 
started early in 1926. These stocks have 
long been under accumulation and their 
earnings justify a pretty general advance 
to higher levels. And, as I read the out- 
look, from statistics and my guess as to 
what is coming in the industry, there are 
indications that the bull swing in oil 
stocks in 1926 may go to greater lengths 
than most people now think possible. In 
fact, there is a strong possibility that the 
oil stocks may do in 1926 what the 
motors have done in 1925.” 

The general industrial outlook is not 
so clear. The steel industry, despite a 
seasonal lull in buying operations, ap- 
pears likely to set new records early in 
1926, with railroad equipment makers 
furnishing the backlog of the market. 
Next to rails and oils, steel stocks look 
most attractive. 

It is interesting to note, as an indica- 
tion of the public’s attitude toward the 
market, that no longer do they blindly 
follow the dictates ot various stock mar- 
ket service mentors. The public is think- 
ing for itself, and apparently it is not 
unduly alarmed over the business out- 
look. 
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This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


Par 
Lehigh Valley......... $50 
Liggett & Myers...... 25 
EGER PEG i en to ecien ane No 
Loose- Wiles ..........- 100 
Louisville & Nashville.. 100 
Mack Trucks.......... No 
Marita ON. > .4 5.55... No 
Mexican Seaboard..... No 
Mid-Continent Pet..... No 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 100 
Montana Power........ 100 
Montgomery Ward.... 10 
Nash “Motors. .......... No 
National Biscuit....... 25 
National Lead.......... 100 
N.Y. Ai DPOKes .0505. No 
New York Central..... 100 
N.. ¥.. Gat @ St. L...... 10 
N. Y., N.. B. & Bart... 100 
Norfolk & Western.... 100 
North American....... 10 
Northern Pacific....... 100 
Owens Bottle.......... 25 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... 100 
i No 
Packard Motor........ 10 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.. 50 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 50 
Pere Marquette........ 100 
Philadelphia Co........ 50 
Pierce-Arrow ......... No 
Pitts @& W. Vit.:..<... 100 
Pressed Steel Car...... 100 
Public Service, N. J.... No 
Parman (eso... 5 .ce03 100 
ee No 
Railway St. Spg....... 100 
ae 50 


Remington Typewriter 100 


Republic Ir. & St...... 100 
St. L.-Bihe Bran... 040. 100 
St. L.-Southwestern ... 100 


Seaboard Air Line, pfd. 100 


Sears-Roebuck ........ 100 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 
Sloss-Shefield ......... 100 
Southern Pacific....... 100 
Southern Railway...... 100 
Standard Gas & El.... No 
Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 
Stewart-Warner ....... No 
Studebaker Corp....... No 
Texas Company........ 2 


Timken Roller Bearing No 
Tobacco Products...... 100 


Underwood Typewriter 25 


Union Pacific.......... 100 
United Fruit........... 100 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe..... 100 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 
U. S. Realty & Imp.... 100 
J. Hy PR ccecsaccss 100 
Oa 100 
Utah Copper........... 10 
Wabash, pfd., “A”..... 100 
Western Pacific, pfd... 100 
Western Union........ 100 


Westingh’se Air Brake 50 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 50 


White Motors......... 50 
Wit Foe oc ons No 
Willys-Overland ....... 5 
Woolworth, F. W...... 25 
W orthington Pump.... 100 


(*) Number of shares. 
ion $21.00. (f) Year ended 


April 
‘can November 30, 1924. ( 





(a) Partly extra. 
30, 1925. 


issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns 


000 omit Val. 
S60:502° ... 
21,496 $25 
1,061* 20 
8,000 156 
117000 a. 
408* 81 
1,885* 45 
946* 15 
1,357* 41 
71,308. ... 
49,633 105 
11,413 17 
273* 70 
51,163 39 
20,655 266 
200* 37 
337819 ik. ss 
46037 ~... 
ve _ 
134,794... 
28,524 14 
248,000 ... 
16,513 34 
47,796 82 
3,500* 19 
23,770 15 
83,749 55 
499,266 ... 
45,046... 
46,443. 72 
250* Nil 
30235 ... 
12,500 220 
862* 61 
135,000 123 
1,155* 5 
13,500 208 
70,000 ... 
9,996 28 
30,000 214 
50447... 
390. ... 
i.) 
100,000 96 
4,492* 48 
10,000 193 
344-361... 
120,000 ... 
411* 38 
507,302 39 
600* 39 
1,875* 46 
164,450 39 
1,200* 19 
51 "490 58 
10,000 35 
<i. 
100,000 151 
12,000 194 
24,000 163 
22,889 138 
81,000 156 
508,302 273 
16,245 42 
68,034 ... 
27300 ... 
99,787 164 
39,359 59 
114,504 70 
25,000 64 
202* 135 
11,323 9 
65,000 28 
12,992 114 


(b) None being & pa 
. (g) Year ended 
k) 10% in commmon stock. 


1924 

$6.06 
6.05 
2.78° 
9.30 

12.08 


1.32 


eeeeee 
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id, accumulation $36.25. 
ar 


Earns. 1925 Div. Paid 
m=months Since 
$7.35 $3.50 1911 
Bg 4a 1912 
4.43¢ 2 1923 
15.00, h 6 1923 
18.88, 9 m 6 1923 
6.87, 9 m 4 1925 
Nil, 9 m = eis 
8.04, 9 m - 
11.20 h 5b 
4.26,9 m 4 1924 
37.89, 9 m loa 1924 
442,9 m 4a 1923 
eer 8 1923 
ae 2 1923 
12.10 h 7 1923 
17.80 h 6 1923 
4.50 h <i ous 
18.90 h 8a 1916 
0.87, 3 m 10k 1924 
7.50 h 5 1902 
5.79, 9 m 4a 1923 
5.55, 6 m 8 1923 
3.46, 9 m 3 1921 
4.84¢ 2.50a 1924 
6.18, 6 m 6 1925 
6.05 h 3 1923 
10.10 h 4 1923 
Pe ee 4 1924 
1.10, 9 m st he 
6.60 h 5 
ic Peay 5 1923 
Coe 8 1900 
0.12, 9 m AG ee 
ee 8 1919 
9.90 h 4 1913 
3.95, 9 m i ee 
14.80 h 7 1925 
9.20 h oe fi ed 
9.60 h re ae ay: 
Beene 6 1924 
2.12, 6 m a fog 
erie: 6 1924 
8.60 h 6 1905 
15.80 h 7 1922 
Pena 3 1924 
ees, 1 1912 
8.95, 9 m 6a 1923 
7.85, 9 m 6a 1922 
of weed 3 1921 
eee 4a 1922 
Me ae 6 1924 
5.30, 9 m 4a 1910 
14.108 10 1917 
cea 10 1922 
7.27, 6 m 10 1923 
4.04, 6 m $4 eae 
9.44,9 m 7a 1924 
5.44, 9 m 4 1923 
9.80 h 5 1925 
7.10 h 6 1921 
11.56, 9 m 7 1918 
5.99,6 m 7a 1923 
Ke Sos ae 4 1920 
eee 4 1917 
5.51, 9 m 


1924 


Price 
Range 


87-40; 
69-50; 
36-10; 


"15-’24 
"19-24 
*20-'24 


-30; 20-24 


84-30; 
155-85 ; 
119-25 ; 

60-12; 


"15-’24 


"21-24 
21-24 


; °22-'24 
; °20-'24 
5 °17-'24 
; 715-24 
; °19-'24 
; °23-24 
; °23-'24 
; "16-24 


25; ’22-’24 


wn 
= 


120-63 ; 
128-67 ; 
89-10; 
147-84; 
45-17; 
119-50; 


74-25 ; 


105-41 ; 
69-28 
20- 5; 

112-34; 
60-32 ; 
73-10; 


"15-24 
’23-24 
"15-24 
"15-’24 
’23-'24 
"15-’24 


"18-24 
"19-’24 


; ‘21-’24 


"21-24 
’20-’24 
"16-24 
"17-24 
; °15-’24 


; °23-’24 
; °18-’24 
; °16-’24 
; °23-'24 
; °15-’24 


; °19-’24 
; 718-’24 
; 715-24 
; °21-’24 
; °18-’24 
3 °17-’24 
; 715-'24 
; 715-'24 
; °15-'24 


15; °19-’24 


; °15-’24 
; "15-24 
; °15-’24 
; 19-24 
; °13-’24 
; °20-’24 
; °19-'24 
; '20-'24 
; 22-24 
; "22-24 
. °23-'24 
; 15-24 


52; 715-’24 


170- 8; 
171-35; 
143-17 ; 
145-23: : 
137-70; 


130-41 ; 
61-17 ; 


86-35; 


121-76; 
143-76; 
75-32; 


86-29 ; 


105- 4; 


15-'24 
"16-’24 
19-'24 
15-'24 
16-24 
15-’24 
19-24 
"17-24 
"16-’24 
15-24 
15-24 
17-24 
"17-24 


- 5; °17-'24 


127-50; 
117-20; 


”18-’24 
"15-’24 


(c) Years ended August 31. 


Prices 
High 


851%4- 69 
92° - 57 
4434- 22 
140 - 77 
148-106 


242 -117 
60%- 325% 
22%- 9 


488 -193% 
77 - 65 
17434-138% 
56%- 31% 
13034-113% 
178%-118 
45 - 28 
14914-123% 
75 - 41% 
75¥%4- 58% 
6934- 4234 
137%-102% 
65%- 51% 
48%4- 15 
8414- 60% 
53%4- 42% 
83H4- 6134 
67%- 51% 
47¥%,- 10% 
120%4- 63 
69 - 45 
877%- 62% 
173%4-129 


777%- 39% 
182 -1221%4 
91%4- 69% 
11734- 463%4 
6436- 42% 


102%4- 57% 
6474- 43% 
5114- 35 

23314-1473, 
247%- 17 

143%4- 80% 
10834- 96 
11754- 775% 
61 - 40% 
4744- 383% 
8914- 55 
6854- 41% 


5434- 42% 
5934- 37% 
10134- 70 


65%4- 38% 
153%4-133% 
246 -204% 
250 -131% 

- 70% 


98 
184%4- 114% 


97%4- 33% 
139%4-112% 
111 - 82 


ae - ou 


14476. 116% 
144 - 97 
84 - 66% 
104%4- 57% 
6 - 4% 
34%- 9% 
220 -112% 
80 - 35% 


1925 Pres. 
Low Prices 


39 


149 


8714 
136 
107 


199 


(d) None bein id, 1: 
ch 31, 1925. (h) Estimate for fuli year 1925, based on net in first ‘S menthe @ Yen 


65 













































Yield 
% 
4.42 
4.46 
5.12 


2.78 
2.93 
6.90 
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How the Banker 


Obtains 
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HE banker is 

in touch with 
many lines of trade 
and deals in that 
most sensitive of 
all commodities— 
money. He is in 
far better position 
to judge invest- 
ment conditions 
than the average 
business man. 





Yet a very large 
number of bankers 
| in all sections of 
the United States 
avail themselves 
of the various 
forms of Service 
which we offer, 
finding it valuable 
in their personal 











affairs and helpful 
in assisting their 
depositors. 


Let us describe 
how we can help 
you. 














MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 





35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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POINTERS 
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What's Doing in Rails 
OUTHWESTERN rails are gener- 
ally favored by the speculative ele- 
ment, largely because Loree’s irrepres- 
sible merger plans have caught the pub- 
lic imagination. Kansas City Southern, 
the key stock of the proposed merger in 
the Southwest, has advanced a dozen 
points since attention was first directed 
to it here, and apparently it still holds 
attractive possibilities. St. Louis & 
Southwestern, a weak control in which 
was obtained by Loree for his Kansas 
City Southern when he purchased the 
block of stock originally bought by Rock 
Island, has responded to consistent buy- 
ing in recent sessions. Apparently this 
buying is of the sort that presages cor- 
ralling of control in the open market. 
Texas & Pacific, apparently not wanted 
by any one in particular at the moment, 
seems certain to be taken in hand even- 
tually. The Missouri Pacifics have been 
a bit backward, owing to disagreement 
over the policy with regard to cleaning 
up the large accumulation of back divi- 
dends on the preferred; the conserva- 
tives, seeing large maturities in the not 
distant future, are opposing liberal 
treatment of preferred shareholders. 
Lehigh Valley, one of the Eastern rails 
much in the limelight in recent months, 
continues to occupy an enviable market 
position because of a three-cornered fight 
for control which has been quietly work- 
ing itself out beneath the surface, with 
as little fireworks as possible. And in 
the Reading-Jersey Central-B. & O.-etc. 
situation there is likely to be ammuni- 

tion for much excited trading. 

Erie 

Many people who were not slow to see 
the possibilities in Chesapeake & Ohio— 
despite the apparent limitations of the 
Van Sweringen merger terms—regard 


Erie as one of the most attractive of the 
low-priced rails. 


A Good Copper 


With very little activity, except for 
occasional outbursts, Magma Copper has 
been holding close to its recent high 
levels. A firm which is regarded as an 
authority on metal shares had this to say 
recently on Magma: “It is now one of 
the best equipped properties in the 
Southwest The property has 
shaped up splendidly in the past two 
years, there being plenty of high grade 
copper-silver ores in sight for eight or 
ten years’ future capacity operation, and 
even lower costs are a certainty just as 
soon as operations are speeded up to 
something like capacity. Magma now 


has only 408,155 shares of stock out- 


standing, the only capital liability, and 
can produce on occasion 117 pounds of 
copper per share of stock issued. A 
profit of 9c a pound is easily possible on 
a 15c metal market, so that between $9 
and $10 a share earnings can be expected 
whenever the mine and plants are being 
pushed.” The copper metal situation has 
recently shown marked improvement; 
and whenever the time 1s ripe for the 


copper group to be moved vigorously 
forward, Magma may be expected to give 
a good account of itself. Meanwhile, at 
43 and paying $3 a share, it yields 7 per 
cent. 

Cigar Profits Larger 


Consolidated Cigar has advanced sev- 
eral points since attention was called to 
it here several weeks ago. Despite this 
rise, the stock still looks quite attractive 
around the 60-level, because recent re- 
ports indicate earnings now at a monthly 
rate of $1 a share. The common divi- 
dend was passed on June 25, 1921, and 
nothing has since been paid on the jun- 
ior stock. Back dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock were wiped out last Oc- 
tober, so that nothing now stands in the 
way of a resumption of payments on the 
common. There are $3,896,500 of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock and 
147,573 shares of no-par common out- 
standing, with a funded debt of only 
$2,500,000 in three-year notes, due Jan- 
uary 1, 1928. At the end of 1924 there 
was net working capital of $5,612,130, a 
position which was probably greatly im- 
proved during 1925. Consolidated’s 
plants now have an annual capacity of 
500,000,000 cigars. 


Rubber Slumps 


The slump in U. S. Rubber common has 
synchronized with the break in the mar- 
ket for crude rubber, but it probably has 
been more closely connected with the 
dividend outlook. It is understood that 
it was recently decided that there should 
be no haste about resuming common 
dividends, whereupon certain disgruntled 
interests proceeded to liquidate their 
holdings. But Rubber’s earnings continue 
very good, and if a full statement is 
made of profits from plantations when 
the 1925 report is issued, the stock may 
be expected to make an impressive re- 
sponse. 


Pacific Oil 


Pacific Oil has possibilties of develop- 
ing into a prime favorite among the oil 
stocks in the next big movement that 
gets under way in that group. The com- 
pany has always been tavored by for- 
ward-looking speculators because of its 
large and potentially very valuable hold- 
ings of undeveloped oil lands. But to 
this consideration has at last been added 
the more convincing incentive of ex- 
panding earning power. For the first 
nine months of 1925, net income was 
equal to $3.45 a share on the capita! 
stock, against $2.42 in the corresponding 
period of 1924, and $2.55 for the full 
year 1923. Pacific Oil’s capitalization ex- 
presses the utmost in simplicity; there is 
no funded debt, and the capital stock 
consists of 3,500,000 shares of no par 
value. In addition to its holding of oi! 
lands, formerly owned by the Southern 
Pacific Co., Pacific Oil owns 85 per cent. 
of the approximately $53,000,000 capita! 
stock of Associated Oil Co., which ap- 


. preciated fully one-third in market valu- 


ation during 1925. 
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Textile Prospect Is 
Favorable 
(Continued from page 63) 


for that season, but it is questionable 
whether these efforts will redound to 
the benefit of sellers. It is probable 
they will simply confuse the buyer and 
cause an unsettlement of business 
already placed. The tendency toward 
worsteds continues, but there is still a 
feeling that this cannot be an indefinite 
trend, and that the raw material, in the 
shape of by-products resulting from 
freer operations of worsted mills, will 
afford an opportunity for carded wool 
manufacturers to bring out more favor- 
ably ‘priced lines in competition. 


In spite of a drop in certain classes of 
raw silk the tendency at the moment is 
toward increased firmness with higher 
levels in prospect. Stocks of raw 
material are reduced, which is a factor 
in favor of better demand. A certain 
amount of curtailment has been in 
progress among silk mills, but, with a 
fair to excellent request for a number 
of lines, it .is expected that this curtail- 
ment will not show an increase, but that 
on the other hand mills will be able to 
run at normal capacity. Any general 
statement regarding silks is difficult as 
accumulations on a few qualities appear 
rather burdensome. This is true of 
wider fabrics in plain and printed 
effects. In view of these stocks it has 
been apparent that dealers have been 
using the knife to get rid of them. And 
yet on other lines difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in securing prompt delivery. 


A good many rumors have been 
current in the rayon market respecting 
weakness to come. There is no doubt 
that a considerable volume of material 
in second hands has been thrown on 
the market at prices that are not up to 
the general level. This, however, has 
not interfered with the regular lines to 
any extent and on these the report is 
that all available product is, or shortly 
will be, taken care of for the first 
quarter of 1926. 





Christmas in Wall Street 


The minions of Wall Street may not 
believe in Santa Claus, but they have espe- 
cial reason to be thankful and happy 
during the Yuletide season. Perhaps no 
other line of endeavor is so richly rewarded 
at Christmas time in a “good year” as are 
the office-workers in the banks and broker- 
age houses of Wall Street. The new high 
record in total Stock Exchange trading for 
the past year is sufficient indication that 
1925 was one of the most properous years 
for the stock brokers, and they are glad 
to pass along some of the profits, in reward 
for the long, late hours of overtime which 
the heavy trading has demanded of their 
clerical forces. It is estimated that upwards 
of $50,000,000 is currently being distrib- 
uted to the faithful laborers of the financial 
district by their employing firms. 


International Economics 


Plans are under way by the League of 
Nations for calling an international con- 
ference for discussion of economic prob- 
lems only. It is understood that three rep- 
resentatives from the United States will 
be invited to sit on the committee of prep- 
aration. 











Gnly 2% 


of the possible 
business 


in their fields, is the esti- 
mate written to date by 
Joint Stock Land Banks 
and yet the total net 
mortgage loans are over 


4 Billion Dollars 


Operations, safeguards, 
opinions of leading au- 
thorities, indicating the 
almost unlimited possi- 
bilities this form of in- 
vestment offers, are 


compiled, comprehen- 
sively and concisely in 


our 


Special Circular M-14 
sent upon request. 
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New York City 




















Are | 
COPPERS 
Still a Buy ? 


For the past year, we have been 
advising accumulation of coppers, 
particularly the South American 
issues—Kennecott and Cerro de 
Pasco. 

Although the industrial market 
as a whole is far above its tops of 
previous bull movements, and al- 
though these South American 
issues are at new highs, copper 
stocks on the average are still way 
below their previous peaks. 


BUY or NOT? 


Domestic consumption is the 
largest in years. Foreign con- 
sumption continues disappointing. 
The metal is improving slowly. 
Does this situation warrant ex- 
tensive purchases of domestic 
coppers right now? Or, has the 
advance in the low cost producers 
discounted the current improve- 
ment? 

The copper situation and out- 
look are discussed, specific recom- 
mendations made, in a new analysis 
of coppers just prepared for our 
clients. A few copies are avail- 
able, FREE. 


Simply ask for FJA-1. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


HE old Wall Street credo that a 

bull market is not over until rail- 
road stocks have had their fling is by 
no means infallible, but the basis for 
such expectation is more sound at the 
present time than for many previous 
bull markets. 

It may, of course, be argued that the 
rails have already had their rightful 
share in the long advance of the stock 
market, since average prices for the 
group are currently near the highest 
since 1916. But it is now practically 
certain that profits for 1925 will eclipse 
by a. substantial margin the previous 
high record net which Class I roads re- 
ported in 1916. And when the increase 
in rail stock equities since that year, 
the greater operating efficiency, the im- 
proved equipment status and, finally, the 
speculative potentialities of proposed 
and pending mergers, are taken into 
consideration, then an, expectation of 
still further advances in railroad stock 
prices does not appear without justifica- 
tion. 

Net operating income of the Class I 
railroads for the month of September, 
1925, set up a new high record in the 
history of these lines. That record was 
again broken in the following month 
and a new record figure of $137,700,000 
was set up. Not in the balmiest pre-war 
days was such a total for earnings real- 
ized. 

Net operating income of this group 
for the first ten months of the past year 
has likewise set up a new record, with 
a total figure of over $935,000,000. The 
largest previous year in railway history 
occurred in 1916 when total net for the 
full year amounted to $1,040,084,517. The 
year just ended, therefore, gives full 
promise of breaking all previous records 
in the item of net operating income 
when final figures for the full twelve 
months are received. 

The story would not be complete, of 
course, without consideration of the rate 
of return on the companies’ investment 
thus represented, since many millions 


‘Good Railroad Stocks to Buy 


By R. W. Schabacker 








Price 
Range 
Investment Class 
Delaware & Hudson....... 200-150 


New York Central......... 147- 90 
"SLIT 125- 90 
Northern Pacific........... 146-102 


Speculative Class 
Dickel Piste... ... 2060s cee 
|S eee 92- 55 
st. Lows, San. Fran....... —- 
Missouri, Pac. Pid......... —— 
Pere Marquette............ ——. 
St. Louis, S. Western....... 41- 19 
PE aciGs ita oae as. sar 3 
GA BAGUUE ois cdccdens —- 


Pennsylvania .............. 152-106% 





(a)—Ex 100% Stock Dividend. 








A Representative Group of Rail Stocks 


Pre-War Post War Cur- Earned’ Esti- Per Cent 
Price rent per Share mated - 19250n 
Range Price 1924 


155-83 146 $13.70 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 620-490% 150-93a 138 8.35 880 6.3 
131-64 127 13.25 12.10 9.7 
129-76 126 15.47 16.30 12. 
100-48 73 6.44 7.50 10. 

9 


177-68 175 14.28 17.80 1 
121-46 125 17.23 23.10 1 
102-15 98 11.05 1480 15.1 





%—Quoted in Per Cent. of Parity. 


1925 Mkt. Price 
$14.30 9.8% 


54-32 52 3.82 5.10 


92-22 88 9.06 11.20 12.7 
84-12 80 8.33 10.10 12.6 
63-11 65 8.38 9.20 15.3 
39-7 37 6.26 6.80 18.0 
37-5 34 3.98 4.00 11.1 











have been spent in recent years for 
capital improvements. On the companies’ 
own estimated values the return is some- 
what lower than on the Commerce Com- 
mission’s rate-making valuations but is 
currently better than 5 per cent. com- 
pared with about 4.3 per cent. last year. 
Based on the Commerce Commission’s 
rate-making valuations, 1925 will prob- 
ably show a return of better than 5% 
per cent. 


It is apparent, therefore, that while 
earnings have improved materially this 
year over 1924, Class I roads are still far 
from attractive profits when considered 
as a whole. Many of the individual lines 
are still struggling along and it is by 
no means sufficient for the investor to 
pick his stock blindly out of a hat. Not 
only must earnings, territory and ope- 
rating economies of the individual roads 
be carefully studied in making selective 
commitments, but the market position 
of the various securities should also re- 
ceive a good deal of attention. Many of 
the stocks, representing companies 
which have increased their earnings 
tremendously in 1925, have nevertheless 
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discounted such improvement to a very 
full extent in rapid advances during the 
past year. 

The writer’s object, therefore, is the 
selection of a broad and varied list of 
railroad stocks representing companies 
whose current market prices do not as 
yet appear to have adequately or fully 
discounted the improved conditions, the 
financial strength, the potential prospects 
or the speculative possibilities, of the 
roads which they represent. 


Delaware & Hudson 


The Delaware & Hudson Company is 
primarily an anthracite coal road and, as 
such, its earnings have suffered material- 
ly in the past few months. Net operat- 
ing income for the year, however, will 
still be above 1924 and close to double 
the current $7 dividend on the 425,000 
shares of $100 par capital stock which 
follow a funded debt of approximately 
$74,000,000. The company is in extreme- 
ly strong financial position and profit 
and loss surplus alone amounts to $50 
per share of capital stock. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company is also being adverse- 
ly affected by the anthracite coal strike 
but will probably earn even its extra 
dividend rate of $7 per share per annum 
with a satisfactory margin. The com- 
pany’s funded debt is negligible, being 
only about $35,000,000 of guaranteed sub- 
sidiary bonds, compared with $87,277,000: 
of $50 par value capital stock outstand- 
ing. Surplus account, despite a 100 per 
cent. stock dividend in 1921, is still ma- 
terially greater than the entire outstand- 
ing capitalization. 

The high investment rating, earning 
power and submerged valuation of af- 
filiated lines, of The New York Central 
Railroad Company are too well known 
to need rehearsal. Net for 1925 will be 
nearly $4,000,000 ahead of last year and,. 
despite the large increase in capital stock 
outstanding, earnings will be close to. 
double the $7 per share dividend. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company is another carrier whose 
securities command an unusually high 
investment rating. Average annual 
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earnings over the past decade have been 
not far from twice the current dividend 
rate of $7 per share on the 2,324,000 
shares of $100 par common stock, and 
an increased or extra dividend would be 
entirely justified. The company has a 
profit and loss surplus of nearly $200,- 
000,000 and its balance sheet valuation 
is far below actual estimated value of 
the property. 

Northern Pacific Railway Company 
capital stock may be considered in a 
satisfactory business man’s investment 
class, and also offers the added attrac- 
tion of speculation as to a possible in- 
crease in freight rates for the north- 
western roads. Gapitalization consists of 
$320,000,000 total funded debt and 2,- 
480,000 shares of $100 par capital stock. 
At current prices the latter issue offers 
a yield of not far from 7 per cent. on the 
$5 dividend which is being earned with 
a substantial margin of safety. 

Net operating income of The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company for the past 
year will show an increase of nearly 
$15,000,000 over 1924, or a gain of not 
far from 15 per cent. In anticipation 
of one of the best annual reports in the 
road’s history, the $50 par common stock 
advanced materially toward the close of 
1925 but is still below the high levels of 
pre-war vears. 


The Speculative Group 


The present common stock of The 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Company, commonly called the 
“Nickel Plate,” must be placed in the 
group of more speculative railroad stocks, 
due chiefly to the rapid and wide ad- 
vance which has carried the issue up to 
new high levels in its history. However, 
the stock still has further possibilities. 
Earnings for the past year will be near- 
ly three times the current dividend rate 
of $6 a share. The stock is therefore 
valuable, even at current prices, whether 
the proposed Nickel Plate merger goes 
through or not. 


Chesapeake & Ohio is earning nearly 
six times its present dividend rate of $4 
per share on the common stock, a good 
portion of which, however, must be re- 
served for the Government under terms 
of the recapture clause. Minority in- 
terests are opposing lease to the new 
Nickel Plate road but there appear 
further speculative possibilities in the 
stock no matter what the final decision 
may be. 


Rapid rise in earnings of St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company has 
been accompanied by an equally spec- 
tacular advance in the common stock 
from a low of 57 last year to current 
levels around par. Estimated earnings 
for 1925 are still about 15 per cent. on 
the selling price, however, and the stock 
offers an apparently safe yield of over 
7 per cent. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
has been far from a consistent earner 
and currently owes more than 36 per 
cent. in cumulated back dividends on the 
718,000 shares of 5 per cent. preferred 
stgck.. Earnings have improved great- 
ly in the past few years, however, and 
an early settlement of the accrued divi- 
dends is likely. 

Pere Marquette Railway Company is 
another potential beneficiary from the 
























































































Pioneers in 
Public Service 





HE founder of this company, as 

a young engineer, worked on the 
construction of the first steam-driven 
electric light system in America. That 
was in 1882. 


Many years of creative association 
with the electrical and other utility 
industries provide the unpurchasable 
experience guiding the operations of 
the Byllesby organization. 


It is natural that the public utility 
properties under Byllesby direction 
show records of unusual success, and 
the securities offered by this organiza- 
tion have fully warranted the confi- 
dence of over 200,000 investors. 


“Scope and Service”, our new 
booklet giving a description 
and historical sketch of the 
Byllesby organization, now 
responsible for public service 
in more than 1000 com- 
munities, will be sent upon 
request. Ask for BJ-337. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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..+++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


-ff-.. Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 


























Why 8% Means 
Much More 
Than 6% 


$1,000 at 8% compound interest 
grows to $2,159 in 10 years or 
$369 more than at 6%. If you 
invest $1,000 each year at 8% 
compound interest you will have 
$15,645 in 10 years or $1,674 more 
than at 6%. So the difference of 
2% is more than it seems at first 
glance. We recommend 


Prorir O28 Bonps. 


now paying 7% interest and 1% 
Profit sharing regularly with 
larger returns possible. The 11 
year record of this type of secu- 
rity proves that Profit Sharing 
Bonds pay high returns, year 
after year, in good or bad times, 

. with the bonds constantly grow- 
ing better. 


Investigate for yourself. Use the 
Coupon. 
No Bond Issue Distributed by Us Has 
Ever Defaulted in Payment 
of Principal or Interest. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


~ Blaveneg Hodson» 0) 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 








135 Broadwav New York 
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proposed Nickel Plate merger, but the 
stock is valuable purely in itself, whether 
the merger goes through or not. It 
offers a yield of 5 per cent. from a divi- 
dend being earned more than double, 
and return would be materially increased 
in event of the consolidation. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany is earning at a rate of almost 15 
per cent. on its common stock. Though 
no dividends are being paid, the issue 
still offers a high speculative attraction 
through sale, late last year, of this road 
to Kanas City Southern, thus presenting 
merger possibilities, along with Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. 


Erie Earnings Improve 


Within the past few years stocks of 
the Erie Railroad Company have ap- 
parently come into better, and perhaps 
more permanent, earning power and the 
past year should show nearly $7 a share 
on the 1,125,000 shares of $100 par value 
common stock outstanding. This com- 
pany, also, though paying no dividends, 
will benefit by inclusion in the Nickel 
Plate merger. 

A number of receiverships and drastic 
reorganizations have placed Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad Company in a much 
improved position, with funded debt al- 
most entirely eliminated. The preferred 
stock carries cumulated dividends of 
about 25 per cent. Earnings are show- 
ing gradual but certain improvement and 
the stocks are speculatively attractive by 
reason of the road’s key location as a 
link connecting larger carriers with the 
Gulf of Mexico. 





The Truth, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant, About Europe 


(Continued from page 7) 


mire. The Soviet Government continues 
to be totally distrusted by other nations 
free to act as they choose. How could 
it be otherwise since the Soviets are 
avowedly anti-capital, anti-property, an- 
ti-business as conducted by civilized 
people? In time Russia will return to 
sanity and dependability. But that time 
is not yet here, nor, indeed, within sight. 

Few, if any, other foreign countries 
are enjoying genuine prosperity. Some 
are struggling towards stability; others 
are shattered. Nor has a warlike spirit 
been thoroughly purged from certain 
parts of Europe. 


The Locarno Agreement 


Dues Locarno overtower, overshadow 
all these disquieting considerations? 

In my judgment the Locarno agree- 
ment transcends in importance and 
promise anything that has happened in 
Europe since the Armistice, not except- 
ing either the Versailles Treaty or the 
Dawes Plan. Herein may lie the salva- 
tion of Europe. Locarno may prove 
the acorn from which will grow an un- 
shakable oak of peace, co-operation, re- 
suscitation in Europe. 

Let Locarno be followed by America’s 
adherence to the World Court, and this 
old earth may emerge from centuries of 
cruel bloodshed and enter a new age 
of reason, of conciliation, of arbitration, 
of disarmament, of peace. 

What 1926 holds for our own country 
will be discussed in our next issue. 
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With security c a 
certainty in ~~ 


MIAMI 
FLORIDA 


MiAM. with its world known activity 
offers you investment opportunities for 
both safety and profit. 


Here in the fastest growing city in the 
country you can invest with absolute confi- 
dence in First Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by income producing 
Properties of the highest type. 


If you own securities which are not yield- 
ing you an eight per cent return—you should 
know more about the riskless investment 
opportunities offered here. For over 
nineteen years our officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single dollar to an 
investor. Personal supervision including in- 
surance and payment of taxes assured. Con- 
sult us about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘'F. M.”’ 


WY Y, 
Neaait 






AND SERVICE 





MORTGAGE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIA 


M!i. FLORIDA 





Our $100 to $1,000 First Mortgage 
Bonds are secured by imcome-pay- 
ing business property in Miami, 
“The Concrete City,” a seasoned 
investment field where sound, 
steady growth doubly assures the 
basic value of the security . 
independently, authoritatively ap- 
praised at substantially twice the 
amount of mortgage loan. Write now, 
while, 8% is prevailing, legal interest rate, 
for ‘90, AND SaFety” booklet—explains 
how bonds are underwritten and pro- 
tected and gives all other important 
details. References: All Miami Banks. 
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THE FILER-CLEVELAND [50 


1901 Bedferd Building, Miami, Florida. 





BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR 
$240 machine $1,448; $160 machine $2,160. Many St. 
Louis machines earned. annually $4,000. One man placed 
300. ae company offers exclusive advertising 
tion. Unlimited re. Protected territory 


$1,000 to we 000 investm Experience unnecessary. 
TIONAL KEI- LAC COMPANY, 
334 N. rot st. St. Louls, Mo 
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OWHERE has the difference be- 

tween operating a street railway 
system as a legalized imposition on the 
public and operating it as a business 
been brought out and illustrated so con- 
vincingly and fully as in a lengthy ac- 
count describing just how Arthur W. 
Thompson, W. H. Boyce, and others 
restored Pittsburgh Railways, a sub- 
sidiary of the Philadelphia Company, from 
bankruptcy and receivership in 1924 to 
its position as a popular and prosperous 
public utility in 1925. The Coffin Founda- 
tion recently awarded its annual medal, 
one of them, for this presentation of a 
subject in which the whole public is na- 
turally interested but which is very dif- 
ficult to handle entertainingly and brief- 
ly, being almost as broad as city life 
in general. 


Leading periodicals dealing exclusively 
with street railway problems have de- 
voted many pages to this new document 
on public utility work, and it would not 
be surprising if the Pittsburgh Railways 
officials had it revised and shortened 
with a view to getting its contents ef- 
fectively before the whole public or at 
least the business world. But to bring 
its 540 typewritter’ pages down to not 
much more than twenty and yet get the 
story told would’ be a new piece of work 
with new difficulties. There crops out, 
however, from the facts of the longer 
story, a philosophy of management and 
salesmanship, with a plant as big as a 
city and a commodity to sell as intangible 
as street car rides, which it would be 
well worth while to have understood and 
appreciated by all. 


Always Someting New to Do 


Some of the means by which good will 
and pleasant public relations, including 
the relations with municipal authorities 
and institutions, are maintained, may 
cause a smile and perhaps even a sneer 
now and then, and are usually left un- 
mentioned for this reason, but Pitts- 
burgh Railways evidently believes that 
nobody will get hurt if all know and 
realize by what apparently insignificant 
things we are all influenced to feel well 
disposed and generous, and how such 
mutual generosity usually pays very well, 
in profits or savings for one party and 
in more and better service for the other 
party, in this case the public. 

Also in the financial management the 
combination of enterprise, reasonableness 
and patience seems to have worked out 
very well for the Pittsburgh company. 


The surprisingly large number of ac- 
tions a street railway company may take 
to further its business and make itself 
indispensable to the public, is now also 
reflected from the railways, as in the 
statement from W. W. Atterbury, the 
new president of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, that “we have only scratched the 
surface of improvements, economies, and 
efficiencies which almost every depart- 
ment of railroad transportation will re- 
quire in the future.” 


‘by the building of 100 dams. 


The Oil Conservation Commission, 
which was appointed at the time when 
the Teapot Dome scandal was in the 
public eye, is reported to hold the opinion 
that the oil resources of the United States 
will be exhausted in seven years at the 
present rate of consumption, amount- 
ing to 800,000,000 barrels a year and 
rapidly increasing. On the other hand, 
it believes that there is enough bitu- 
minous coal for 1,000,000 years, which 
may be converted into gas if that form 
of fuel is preferred. Briefly, it is in 
favor of using oil only for such non- 
stationary purposes as the propulsion of 
ships and cars for which coal or gas 
is less suitable. 


Industrial Paradise Planned 


According to Col. Hugh L. Cooper, 
Chief Engineer of the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals, one-fifth of all the pos- 
sible waterpower in this country is con- 
centrated in the Tennessee River, and 
Major Harold C. Fiske, chief of the 
power survey forces in the Tennessee 
Valley announces that 4,000,000 horse- 
power is available above Muscle Shoals 
Definite 
propositions for building 24 of these 
dams, for a begining, are ready for 
consideration. These are the first results 
of a military survey which has cost $500,- 
000 during the past five years. The total 
power capacity due to the first 24 dams 
is estimated at 1,441,000 horsepower, and 
four companies are organized to apply 
for the permits, for five, three, six, and 
eleven sites respectively, Every new 
dam constructed will increase the regu- 
larity of the water flow at Muscle Shoals. 
While now it drops to 100,000 horse- 
power at low water, it will function at 
612,000 horsepower every day of the year 
as soon as one-half of the dams now 
projected for higher up the stream, and 
its tributaries in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, shall have been built. 

Scores of beautiful lakes will be cre- 
ated. They will extend like fingers among 
the mountains of Eastern Tennessee. 
It is predicted that the valley will de- 
velop into-a marvelous industrial region 
with many big cities. Coal, iron ore, 
limestone, phosphates, copper, zinc, 
marble, and hardwood are mentioned 
among the resources of this section. 

The actual inauguration, and eventual- 
ly the completion, of this huge project, 
it is eloquently stated, will mark the 
transition stage in the evolution of the 
American people out of the Age of 
Steam into the Age of Electricity. The 
picture of the splendid achievements ly- 
ing ahead will be held up before Con- 
gress, the Administration and the people 
at large until all see clearly that it 
should be materialized without quibbling. 

It seems that there is something here 
to watch with interest for a number of 
years. The power possibilities are author- 
itatively attested, The industrial op- 
portunities may be much more difficult 
to forge into paying shape. 


















Public Utilities 
and the 
Investment Banker 


Their close relations 
are demonstrated in 
the history of our 
organization, for it has 
been our privilege to 
underwrite and dis- 
tribute millions of 
dollars of sound Pub- 
lic Utility securities. 





The benefit of this long 
experience is offered to in- 
vestors in the selection of 
bonds. For information, let 
us send you a free copy of 
our booklet, “Public Utility 
Securities as Investments.” 


Ask for 9-2453 


AC.ALLYN*? COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwauke; 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 





































HERE’S THE 1828 MODEL 
FILE POCKET 
Transfer time is here again. Don’t go 
on putting us with mussy old files. 
Overcome bulging and overcrowding in 
the files by using this pocket. It allows 





Papers to go all the way in, pr 
every edge and leaves the index always 
visible. 


Send for a FREE sample of this 
pocket and test it out under your 
own working conditions. 


NATIONAL FIBERSTOK ENVELOPE CO. 
437 Moyer St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold only through Retail Dealers 
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Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, — 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
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Important 
Developments 


affecting the future 
of the oil industry 
and leading compa- 
nies as well as oil 
security values are 
featured in the cur- 
rent issue of the 





“Weekly Oil Annalist” 


Copy No. F free on request. 


HERKINS & COMPANY 
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Investment Securities 
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ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 




















| A Successful Method 
f 


Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Received 
order for eight 13,500 h. p. water wheels 
valued at more than $500,000 from the 
Louisville Hydro-Electric Co. 

American Bank Note Co.—Stock- 
holders approved reduction of par value 
of the common stock from $50 to $10 
a share, stockholders getting 5 new 
shares for each $50 share held. Under 
the recapitalization plan each share of 
preferred is given 5 votes for each vote 
by a common share. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co.—Declared quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share, an increase of 50 cents 
over previous payment. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
ports from abroad indicate that an 
amicable settlement will be reached 
with Prussian Government in connec- 
tion with American participation in the 
Upper Silesian zinc mining industry as 
provided in the deal negotiated by this 
company and the Harriman interests 
with the George von Giesche heirs. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Orders 
received approximated $7,000,000 in 
November, bringing total unfilled busi- 
ness to, highest amount since Fall of 
1923. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.— Chairman 
Schwab denied reports that the com- 
pany is in need of funds or that any 
attempt is being made to raise money. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—De- 
clared extra dividend of $1 a share. 

Dodge Bros., Inc. — Overseas ship- 
ments were 29,156 cars for first ten 
months of 1925, against 21,964 cars for 
same period 1924. 

Electric Storage Battery Co.— De- 
clared extra dividend of $1 on the com- 
mon stock. 


General Motors Corp.— Chevrolet 
Motor Co., a subsidiary, closed 1925 with 
an output in excess of 500,000 cars and 
trucks, a new record. 

Gimbel Brothers, Inc.—Will increase 
authorized preferred stock from $18,- 
000,000 to $21,000,000 and the common 
from 600,000 shares to 622,500 shares. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Sold to 
Dillon, Read & Co. $15,000,000 3-year 5 
per cent. notes which were offered 
slightly under par. Proceeds are to be 
used to increase working capital and 
might also be applied to transactions in 
crude rubber. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—Started 
work on $8,000,000 tunnel 734 miles long 
and penetrating the Cascade Mountains, 
one of the greatest construction pro- 
jects in history of railroading. 

Hayes Wheel Co.—Called for payment 
Feb. 1, 1926, at 102%4 and interest, the 
entire issue of its lst 7s and 6s, due 
Feb. 1, 1929, Series “A” and “B.” 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Sales to date 
of eight-cylinder cars, introduced early 
in 1925, total $32,000,000. 

International Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp—With Johns-Manville Co. 
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acquired American rights to a Swedish 
invention for the storing of live steam. 
Both companies will participate equally 
in the acquisition. 

International Harvester Co.—Alexander 
Legge, president, said that if the grain 
and livestock markets hold up the harv- 
esting business should be about 10 per 
cent. better than in 1924. 

Kelvinator Corp.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share. 


Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1925, $37,335,843; same period 
1924, $32,957,105. 


International Paper Co.—Disposed of 
22,000-acre tract of timberland at Water- 
ville, N. H., to the Parker-Young Co., 
of Boston. Terms not given. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
11 months of 1925, $24,240,715; same 
period 1924, $20,941,309. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in common stock from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 shares of no par 
value. .Part of increase will be used 
for the 50 per cent. stock dividend. 

Marland Oil Co—Earnings for 1925, 
according to President Marland, will be 
about $25,000,000 before reserves, while 
amount available for dividends will be 
approximately $17,000,000, or slightly 
over $9 a share. 

Mathieson Alkali Works—Increased 
quarterly dividend payment from 75 
cents to $1. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first 11 months of 1925, $161,306,980; 
same period 1924, $142,570,298. 

National Cash Register Co.—F. B. 
Patterson, president, said; “Our sales 
this year (1925) will be about $40,000,000. 
We are planning to increase sales to 
$50,000,000 in 1926, which will be big- 
gest year in our history. Sales are run- 
ning about 8 per cent. ahead of last 
year and collections are also unusually 
good. Plants are running at capacity, 
and we are contemplating additions in 
Dayton which will increase capacity by 
about 10 per cent.” 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Suit was filed in the Supreme Court of 
New York County by a Ray Consolida- 
ted stockholder to prevent the proposed 
merger with Nevada Consolidated. A 
temporary injunction was granted for- 
bidding the defendants from participa- 
ting in any meeting for the purpose of 
effecting a consolidation or otherwise 
disposing of the assets of the Ray Con- 
solidated to Nevada Consolidated or any 
other corporation. Resumed dividend 
payments by declaring a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents. 

New York Central Lines.—Will spend 
about $15,000,000 for new rolling stock 
and track material. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Production of Lago Petroleum 
Corp., in Venezuela, controlled by Pan 
American, is exceeding 40,000 barrels a 
day. Plans are said to be under way 
for the exchange of the present Lago 
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stock for stock of the new Lago Oil & 
Transport Co., on the basis of two shares 
of old stock for one of new. It is ex- 
pected that the new Lago stock will 
eventually be exchanged for Pan-Ameri- 


can “B” common. 


Penney (J. C.)—Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1925, $78,448,130; same period 
1924, $64,290,899. 

Phillips Petroleum Co.—Closed con- 
tract calling for the delivery early in 
1926 of 30,000,000 gallons of casing-head 
gasoline to the Asiatic Petroleum Co., 
a subsidiary of the Royal Dutch organ- 
ization. 

Radio Corp. of America.—Acquired a 
system of broadcasting developed by 
Franklin M. Doolittle, an instructor in 
the department of communication engin- 
eering at Yale University, wherein, by 
double transmission, slightly different 
wave lengths are sent out simultaneous- 
ly to fit the right and left ears. Com- 
pany took over patent rights and pend- 
ing applications. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Consider- 
ing plans for additional capacity in 
Birmingham district. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Declared 
four regular quarterly dividends of 1% 
per cent. each on the preferred stock 
for 1926, 


Seaboard Air Line R. R.—Ordered 50 
locomotives from Baldwin Locomotive 
Company. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
11 months of 1925, $227,820,578; same 
period 1924, $196,003,784. 

Southern Railway Co.—Increased divi- 
dend on common stock from 5 to 7 per 
cent. “Outlook is such that Southern 
Railway can look to a steady improve- 
ment in its revenues,” said President 
Harrison. 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp.— 
Directors are considering change of com- 
pany’s name to a more appropriate title 
as result of rapid increase in fertilizer 
business. 


U. S. Steel Corp—Unfilled tonnage 
as of Nov. 30 was 4,581,780 tons, an 
increase of 472,597 tons for the month 
and the largest amount reported since 
the close of last march. 

Utah Copper Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 a share, placing stock 
on a $5 annual dividend basis, compared 
with a $4 rate paid previously. 

Wabash Railroad Co.—Ordered 1,000 
automobile cars from American Car & 
Foundry Co., and 700 automobile cars 
from Pullman Car & Manufacturing Co. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Was 
given exclusive right to dissemination of 
Chicago Board of Trade quotations on 
grains, provisions and cotton. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co— 
Received contracts for three steam tur- 
bines and generating units and auxiliary 
equipment, aggregating approximately 
$1,000,000. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Declared a divi- 
dend of $29.75 a share in common stock 
on the preferred stock in complete 
liquidation of accumulations on the se- 
nior issue. Payable January 2 to holders 
of record Dec. 20. Negotiable certificates 
of rights covering the dividend in stock 
will be issued. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co —Sales for 
first eleven months of 1925, $199,689,433 ; 
same period 1924, $180,472,741. 
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Kentucky LOOKS BACK UPON A 


rich tradition and forward to a progres- 
sive career in industrial and agricultural 
development. 





ESSENTIAL PUBLIC SERVICES ARE RE. 
tailed to 104 busy communities by the 
Kentucky Utilities Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, and electric energy is wholesaled 
by the Kentucky Hydro Electric Company. 





THE RECENT COMPLETION—AT DIX 
River — of the largest rock-fill dam in the 
world by the Kentucky Hydro Electric 
Company reflects the significant growth 
of Kentucky’s demand for electrical power 
and the determination to meet it. 





THE KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 
and its subsidiaries, the Kentucky Hydro 
Electric Company and the Kentucky Light 
and Power Company, are operating com- 
panies of Middle West Utilities Company, 
whose subsidiaries serve directly 1332 
communities in 19 states. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72° West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Do You Profit by 


Investment 


Opportunities 
in the South ? 


HE natural resources 
of the South are really 
just beginning to be 
developed. Its manufac- 
turesare rapidly becoming 
a large factorinthe world’s 
industry. Its cities are 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. This activity 
means to the investor a 
considerably better return 
on his capital when put in 
Southern bonds with no 
sacrifice of safety. For 
proof of this assertion 
read “A Survey of the 
South” sent on request. 
IRST Mortgage Bonds 
Fooderea by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody definitely supe- 
rior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us send 
you the facts and figures. 


Just send 
~ your name 
y and address 
if] = for com- 
ff plimentary 
|! copy ef 
this book 








free 
“The Forman Guide to Safe 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage 


671 Union St., Nashville, Tenn 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





|| GuaRANTEED | 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Great Demand for Guaranteed First Mortgage 
Bonds—Many New Issues to Select From 


By R. D. 


T= popularity of mortgage bond 
issues with the investing public is 
becoming more apparent every day. A 
few years ago an issue of bonds secured 
by real estate was somewhat of a rarity, 
but with the growth of the building in- 
dustry real estate mortgage bonds have 
become familiar to the majority of people 
interested in real estate. The investor 
has been purchasing such securities in 
increasing amounts and in doing so has 
made possible the erection of many 
large business structures and homes. 
Estimates of the total amount of such 
bonds issued during the past five years 
are not consistent, but one estimate 
showing a total of $1,500,000,000 seems 
conservative. It must be remembered 
that this figure covers only the period 
from 1919 to the present. Furthermore, 
only the sales of leading bond houses 
were used in compiling the total. The 
smaller houses undoubtedly issued many 
millions more, but there are no compre- 
hensive figures available on which to 
base an estimate which would be reli- 
able. One estimate sets the total value 
of the bonds issued since the inception 
of mortgage bond financing at $4,000,000,- 


Maxwell 


000. Available figures indicate that sales 
during the past year approximated $700,- 
000,000 as compared with an estimated 
total of $450,000,000 during 1924. In 1919 
about $65,000,000 were sold as against the 
present rate of around $56,000,000 a 
month. 

One who is not familiar with the pe- 
culiarities of a real estate bond as an 
investment medium would be inclined to 
ask why they have been experiencing 
such an increased demand. There are 
many reasons, but among others is the 
fact that real estate never moves. In 
most cities it is constantly increasing 
in value and for ages investors have 
found that investment in real estate has 
been profitable. 

True, there have been instances where 
commitments have not yielded the re- 
turn anticipated and part, or even all. 
of the principal lost. However, the 
present day investor, by assuring him- 
self of the legality and conservativenes: 
of any particular bond issue in which he 
might be interested, can obtain an invest- 
ment which is as sound as any that 
can be purchased. 

The Chateau Frontenac Apartments of 








Fifth Ave. Apt. Blidg., 

Leverich Towers, to yield 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 63%4% 6-6%4% 

King Edward Apts., 


Chateau Frontenac Apts., 


Inc., New York, N. Y..63%4% 5.90-6.30 
Fifth Ave. & 28th St. Realty 


New Real Estate Bond Offerings 


Name of Issue Rate Offering Amount of Underwriters 
Price Offering 
Midwest Athletic Club; Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
TS Ce | eee 6%4% 100 & Int. $1,200,000 Chicago, IIl. 
Odell Court Apt. Budg., to yield S. W. Straus & Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y...6%4% 6-6.25% 225,000 + New York, N. Y. | 


i, ee 7% 100 & Int. 


Miami, Florida ........ 8% 100 & Int. 77,500 


Detroit, Mich. ........ 6%% 100 & Int. 550,000 Detroit, Mich. 
Floridian Hotel, to yield Adair Realty & Trust 
Tampa, Florida ...... 634% 6.25-6.50% 1,000,000 Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Savoy Plaza Corp., Blair & Co., Halsey- 
New York, N. Y....... 6% 100 & Int. 10,500,000 Stuart & Co., Equitable 

Trust Co., New York. 

Slattery Co. Buildings, Mortgage & Securities 
Shreveport, La. ...... 6%4% 100 & Int. 1,150,000 Co., New Orleans, La. 
New York Evening Journal to yield S. W. Straus & Co., 


Co., New York, N. Y...6%4% 100 & Int. 


F. H. Smith Co., 
1,400,000 Washington, D. C. 


American Bond & Mtg. 
2,500,000 Co., New York, N. Y. 


Trust Co. of Florida, 
Miami, Florida 


The Strauss Corp., 


% 15,000,000 New York, N. Y. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 
2,000,000 New York, N. Y. 


Chart your 1926 investment course with 
the aid. of this authoritative, illustrated 
booklet describing unusually desirable 
current issues 6 and 6% per cent. 
Every Forman 


Bond, of course, 
safety so unqualified that both 


and interest will be uncondi guar- 
anteed by an old, conservative insurance 
company. 


It’s free. Write Today 
Address Dept. A-51 


GEORGE M.ForMAN & ComPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 











Wabash-Monroe Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. .......... 6%4% 100 & Int. 1,850,000 New York, N. Y. 
Brewer Realty Co., Bond & Goodwin, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. ........ 5%4% 99 & Int. 1,000,000 Boston, Mass. 
The Fairfax, Wollenberger & Co., 
>) eae 6%4% 100 & Int. 675,000 Chicago, III. 
Petroleum Building, Fidelity Trust Co. 
Houston, Texas ........ 7% 102 & Int. 1,000,000 Houston, Texas 
Spreckels Building Co., Carstens & Earles, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 6% 100 & Int. 1,500,000 Los Angeles, Cal. 


P. W. Chapman & Co., 
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Detroit Michigan are security for an 
issue of bonds which are tax-exempt in 
that state. The Strauss Corporation of 
Detroit is underwriting the issue and 
the Union Trust Company of that city 
has been appointed Trustee. 

The Chateau Frontenac will be one of 
the most beautiful apartment houses in 
a city noted for its architectural designs. 
It is situated at a point almost midway 
to Detroit’s most aristocratic suburb— 
Grosse Pointe—which is just at the lower 
end of Lake St. Clair. The location is 
excellent, covering as it does, the south- 
east corner of East Jefferson Avenue 
and Marquette Drive, opposite from City 
Park and but a short distance away from 
the Detroit River. 

The bonds, in the amount of $550,000, 
will be secured by a first mortgage on 
the land, eight-story fireproof building 
and furnishings, and are a first lien on 
the entire net rental income, out of 
which monthly deposits are made each 
month in advance with the Union Trust 
Company, trustee, to meet interest and 
principal payments as they fall due. In- 
surance will be carried at all times to 
cover the full amount of outstanding 
bonds. The yield is attractive and the 
issue conservative. 


New Hotel for Tampa 


Tampa, Florida, is to have a new hotel 
in the Floridian, which is security for 
an issue of mortgage bonds in the amount 
of $1,000,000. The Adair Realty & Trust 
Company is the underwriting institution. 
The structure will be eighteen stories in 
height and will contain 381 guest rooms. 
[It is said that there is an unusually active 
demand for hotel. accommodation in 
Tampa and that earnings, which have 
been estimated at $198,661, will be more 
than three times the greatest annual 
charges. The bonds can be obtained, in- 
sured against loss of principal and inter- 
est by a surety company. 

A growing sense of the importance 
that recreation plays in the lives of busi- 
ness men has resulted in the formation 
of a new athletic club in Chicago. In 
order that it may be adequately housed 
a new club house is now in process of 
construction. When completed it will 
compare favorably with the finest club 
buildings in the United States. 

There will be 200 guest rooms, each 
with bath, and all the usual departments 
of a regulation athletic club, including a 
fully equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool, etc. Completion of the structure, 
The Midwest Athletic Club, in accordance 
with plans and specifications, free from 
all prior liens, is unconditionally guaran- 
teed by George M. Forman and Com- 
pany who are underwriting the issue of 
first mortgage bonds in the amount of 
$1,200,000. 

The total value of land and completed 
building, together with the necessary 
equipment, is estimated at $2,200,000, with 
a net income available for interest and 
Principal retirement estimated to exceed 
$190,000, or nearly two and one-half times 
the highest annual interest charges on 
the bond issue. 

“he Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany is trustee for the issue and the 
same institution also guarantees the 
tite. The Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of New York will guaran- 
tee, unconditionally, to the purchaser 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Guaranteed Bonds 


for January Investments 


O safer and more profitable invest- 

ment has ever been devised than 
Adair First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
secured upon income-producing proper- 
ties in the rapidly growing and prosperous 
cities of America. 


Adair Guaranteed 614% Bonds have every 
safeguard any other real estate mortgage bond 
can have—and in addition they are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by the house of issue. The 
entire capital and surplus of the Adair Realty & 
Trust Company (exceeding $2,000,000) stands 
squarely behind each and every Adair Bond. 


Further—Adair Guaranteed Bonds have been 
approved for insurance against loss by one of 
the largest and strongest surety companies in 
America. 


Thoroughly safeguarded, unconditionally guar- 
anteed, both as to interest and principal, yield- 
ing: 6%4%, Adair Guaranteed Bonds are the 
logical investment for your January funds. 


Denominations: $1000, $500 and $100. 


Further detailed information will be sent to 
you promptly upon receipt of the coupon below. 











Adair Realty Mf 
& Trust Co. Adair Realty 
Founded 1865 | ATLANTA dg ey 


PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
NEW YORK Dept. V22 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Ine. Gentlemens 
Exclusive Distributors Please send full information about 
270 Madison Avenue Adair 614 % Guaranteed Firft Mort- 


Ownership Identical eo. 


























Buy or Sell 
Wheat Now? 


Has wheat discounted recent! develop- 
ments? Are purchases or sales in order 
now ‘ “ 


Daily Letter ie GAS Industry 


Get Our Analysis 

















issued by us offers advice on existing con- d strating by facts, figures 
ditionsan¢@ forecast go moves charade yn imeeseanne nr 
with amazing accuracy. We do not trade tages of this century old Public 
or execute orders for clients. ‘ Utility. Send for your copy today. 
of ten trading rulec and 
Free Copy o'er. Dally Latter =< UTILITY SECURITIES 
on request. Send for same TODA a COMPANY 
Poward’s Grain Service 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Dept.F.M. St. Louis Louisville 
407 Webster Bidg., Chicago, IIL Milwaukee Indianapolis 
assem Te # 














A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 


the most profitable investments a business man can make 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 






















































































“What Shall It 
Profit a Man?’’ 


HAT profit is there in 

going after a big gain at 
a risk which results in loss of 
principal? The hoped-for gain 
never materializes. 


What profit is there in keep- 
ing money safely invested, 
but without an adequate in- 
terest return? The only value 
in having money is to make 
it earn more, and all it is 
capable of earning. 


Your money is worth 8% in 


Florida and you can get this 


interest rate safely by invest- 
ing in first mortgage bonds 
through the Trust Company 
of Florida. 8% is the legal in- 
terest rate in Florida, a rate 
established not only by law, 
but by custom, housing con- 
ditions and money demand. 


An investment for safety 
alone may be a poor invest- 
ment. Anunsafe investment, 
made in the hope of large 
return, is a poorer invest- 
ment. If you desire to invest 
both for safety and for profit 
investigate the offerings of 
the Trust Company of Flor- 
ida. It is easy to get the truth. 
Mail the coupon today. 


2 ty - 
Taugz Company or FiontDa 











Fine Quality 
LETTERHEADS 


lithographed by us often cost 
less than printed letterheads 
on the same paper. 


Send for “Tue LerrerHEap oF 
THE House” if you are inter- 
ested in quantities of 5,000 or 
more. 


“‘Good Printing Pays Dividends’’ 


# 


The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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F Sap hohe production capacity of the 
automotive industry is now figured 
at 6,000,000 vehicles, including cars, 
busses, taxis, trucks, and delivery 
wagons, but not electric storage battery 
vehicles, or tractors, or gasoline motor 
vehicles for service on rails. The sales 
for the coming year are estimated at 
4,225,000, including exports but this 
figure is entirely based on sales in re- 
cent years. Most of the 48,000 dealers, 
while the retail season is still slack, have 
been stocking up in preparation for brisk 
trade with the opening of the year. 

From the viewpoint of most readers 
of Forzes these large figures of the auto- 
motive industry and trade would not 
ordinarily be nearly so important as ad- 
vance news of prices and improvements 
tending to show how the buyer will be 
able to get something out of the 1926 
automotive production for himself or his 
business, but prices are still uncertain 
and improvements are in most cases not 
yet announced or explained. Most of 
them seem to relate to manufacturing 
methods and materials and have been 
introduced with rapid quality-production 
on a large scale in view. Metal bodies 
and duco finish have been very strong 
factors in getting production of the com- 
plete vehicles on a strict schedule basis 
with the large manufacturers—the bodies 
coming through the mill as regularly as 
the chassis—and all have been obliged 
to follow suit in this respect, excepting 
the very few who still emphasize hand 
finish and de luxe values. 

On the whole the trade seems to ex- 
pect that the general tendency in prices 
will be slowly downward, as it has been 
of late, in close correspondence with the 
economies realized in manufacture 
through wide adoption of modern cost- 
cutting methods. 


Some Retirements Likely 


Just because the automotive industry 
is now so far advanced in cost-cutting, 
it is thought in trade circles, however, 
that further price reductions based on 
new economies must be relatively in- 
significant and that the reductions which 
may result from the industry’s excess 
capacity above the estimated demand 
will come out of profits. But it is -also 
considered probable that the surplus 
capacity will be cut to a closer margin 
through the inability of some of the 
weaker concerns to keep up the pace, 
and through mergers looking to more 
economical rather than larger produc- 
tion. 

Whatever happens, of this order, may 
be discounted in advance as having 
nothing to do with the country’s busi- 
ness prosperity in other lines and be- 
ing only the natural result of rapid in- 
dustrial progress in which some are 
bound to fall behind. But from this 
point of view the trade movements of 
the automotive industry become of great 
interest to the public at large. The con- 
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servative note sounded by the strongest 
companies after their biggest year means 
no weakness or distrust of the future 
but, on the contrary, the strength and 
determination to accept reduced sales, if 
necessary, rather than having the policy 
of selling cars on instalment payments 
extended to unsound limits. 


“Let Buyers Beware” 


The trade deliberations on this point 
emphasize the need of one-third cash and 
instalments running not much more than 
one year, to make sales stick to the end. 
For terms easier than that, rates of in- 
terest have to go up, and also the in- 
surance rates, and the endorsement of 
the financial papers by the dealer who 
makes the sale has to be insisted upon, 
to which the dealer objects, as his com- 
missions are no higher than for cash 
sales. The terms for sales of used cars 
have to be shortened very much in most 
cases. Bankers who advance money 
to finance ‘companies, these companies 
and their agents, the insurance people, 
and the dealers who take special risks, 
all have to make an extra profit on long 
time sales, and the final cost to the 
buyer becomes excessive and demoral- 
izing. With sharp competition between 
the independent automobile finance com- 
panies, which go as far as they can with 
safety to themselves, and the finance 
companies which are allied with manu- 
facturers, the situation is looked upon 
as more or less disquieting. 

The Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration of New York, which finances 
sales and insurance of Dodge, Hup- 
mobile, Chandler, Nash, Paige-Jewett, 
Reo, Cleveland, Franklin, and Willys- 
Overland cars, puts the moderation of 
terms up to the public who pay the 
bills. Its president, Henry Ittleson, rec- 
ommends that no one buy a car whose 
depreciation in one year exceeds 15 per 
cent. of his annual income. He also 
warns against making the sale unless the 
initial payment is large enough to give 
the purchaser the feeling of ownership. 

Lower accident insurance rates for 
the new year are announced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Their companies insure 
about 1,600,000 vehicles. For private 
cars and drivers the reduction will be 
about 3 per cent., excepting some Cities 
where the accidents have been abnor- 
mally frequent, and automobile dealers 
and garage owners will get a 12 per cent. 
reduction, but the rates for trucks, de- 
livery wagons, busses, and taxis will re- 
main unchanged. Their mileage is high. 
At the same time the Commerce Depart- 
ment at Washington announces that 
fatal motor accidents for 1924 came to 
15,528, with 1,532 more at grade cross- 
ings. Per capita of the population the 
usual annual increase of about 1 per 
cent. was continued. Insurance rates are 
based on the chances for the motor cars 
only, and these are improving.—M. C. K. 
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to CUT 


PECIAL committees of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engin- 
eers prepare annual surveys of the 
progress noted in production equipment 
and methods, and some excerpts of what 
they say on machine shop practice and 
handling of materials are given in the 
following, being of general interest. 

Individual motor drive is popular be- 
cause it makes a cleaner and lighter 
shop, eliminates overhead machinery, and 
permits better placing of machinery on 
the floor. Several motors applied to one 
machine eliminate complicated gear 
trains. 

Many machine builders use ball and 
roller bearings, quite as often to insure 
uninterrupted service and freedom from 
lubricating troubles as to save power. 
Manual control of machines is rapidly 
being superseded by power-actuated 
devices operated by handy levers or push 
buttons. Hopper and magazine feeds are 
becoming common for supplying light 
and medium weight parts for fast 
machines. 





Accuracy Made Easy 


Milling machines have been developed 
to do a wide variety of work. Multiple 
spindle drills can usually be secured 
which will drill all the holes in a part 
from almost any direction at the same 
time. Grinding is now a shop process 
capable of securing large production and 
high precision. The centerless grinder is 
opening up large fields for itself. In- 
ternal grinders are in some cases almost 
automatic machines, self-gauging, self- 
dressing, and self-feeding. Threads on 
taps, gauges, and hobs are being ground. 
Wide-wheel straight-in grinding, without 
traverse, is much employed in certain in- 
dustries. Surface grinders are made very 
powerful and accurate. 

Both flat and cylindrical parts are now 
lapped by machines with accuracy to 
one ten-thousandth of an inch and high 
finish. 

Through the immensely increased use 
of pressed metal and larger presses there 
have come lately machines which auto- 
matically duplicate dies, both blanking 
and forming, iron patterns, and molds. 
Precision boring machines are taking the 
last guess out of the use of jigs and 
fixtures. 

Heat treatment is made pleasanter 
and more economical: by mechanical ad- 
juncts in the operation of furnaces. 
For accurate measuring, the micrometer 
is no longer standard. Much less the 
calipers. Optical devices, gauge blocks, 
and instruments based on light-inter- 
ference place at disposal facile methods 
for controlling accuracy much more 
minutely than is required. 

On the handling of materials there are 
many striking sentences. Here are some 
of them in substance: 

As our industries are now organized, 
an inventory of the handling operations 
requisite for the production of almost 
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any item of manufacture will usually 
amount to an almost unbelievable total. 
For each ton of iron casting produced 
168 tons are handled, according to one 
study. This becomes 224 tons for one 
ton of finished product delivered to the 
ultimate consumer. 


In railway transportation there is 
handling at the terminals, By statis- 
tics of car loadings and 2% handlings 
estimated for each package, the weight 
handled annually is 3,237,678,000 tons. A 
reduction of one cent per ton in the 
handling costs in this connection alone 
would mean a national saving of $32,- 
000,000. 

In production. there is at least three 
times more handling than in transporta- 
tion. This figures out to $129,000,000 
annual cost for each needless cent per 
ton for handling. 


Here is an observation quoted verba- 
tim: “Efficient handling equipment ap- 
pears to be in more general use in con- 
struction than in manufacturing, not- 
withstanding the necessity of erecting 
mechanical equipment for temporary use 
and part-time employment in construc- 
tion work, whereas permanent placement 
and practically constant service is the 
rule in manufacturing. The compara- 
tively wide use of mechanical equipment 
for materials handling found in agricul- 
ture as compared with other industries 
is not only interesting but instructive.” 


Those Antiquated Buildings 


“In manufacturing there is evidence 
of more general realization than former- 
ly that efficient production is possible 
only when the manufacturing plant is 
constructed to fit a carefully devised and 
inherently efficient industrial process 
which avoids unnecessary handling of 
products, and in which the type of hand- 
ling equipment chosen is such as will 
cooperate with and facilitate productive 
operations.” 


The survey proceeds with an outline of 
the different fields for conveyers, lift 
trucks, tractors and trailers, storage 
battery trucks, overhead traveling cranes, 
and the monorail hoist. 

In transportation by water, materials 
handling between the pier and ship is 
still performed by methods which are 
time-honored. Ship winches are still in 
almost universal use for hoisting cargo. 
Tiering of cargo and loading of trucks 
by power make little progress. 

In connection with these surveys deal- 
ing mainly with the actual facts of the 
year it should not be _ overlooked 
that some of the most forceful hints re- 
late to things not yet generally done or 
done at all, particularly such design- 
ing of buildings that all the rest of the 
planning is made easy and the cost of 
handling reduced to the vanishing point. 
All see the possibilities but also the dif- 
ficulties. They are mostly financial and 
call for the co-operation of financiers 
and architects—M. C. K. 














California ? 


F you are thinking of a 

westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state . . . particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PAciFIC-SOUTHWEST 73533: BANK 
First Securrrigs COMPANY 


Central Offices : : 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
sources are $292,132,667.00 (as of Septem- 
ber 28, 1925); of which $98.261,300.78 are 
those of The First National Bank of 
Los. _ Angeles, $193,271,366.22 of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank, and $600,000, the capital and 
surplus of the First Securities Company. 


Los Angeles 




















Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
Operating Managers 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Associated 
Gas and Electric Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends: 

Class A Stock—2%4% of one share of 
Class A Stock, or at the rate of 10% per 
annum, payable February 1, 1926, to 
stockholders of record January 1, 1 
On — basis of $35 per share for the 
Class gene this dividend is at the 
annual rate of $3.50 per share. 

inal Series Preferred Stock—87}4c 

— re plus the extra dividend of 12%4c 
feostaines declared, or $1.00 in all, pay- 
able on January Z, 1926, to stockholders 
of record December 10, 1925. 

Dividend Series Preferred ~—— 
$1.75 per share, payable January 2, 1926, 
at stockholders Of record December 10, 


Provision was also made for stock 
dividends, in lieu of the cash dividends 
on the Preferred Stocks, at the rate of 
3.75/100ths of a share of Class A Stock 
for each share of Original Series Pre- 
ferred Stock, _~ 6/100ths of s share of 
Class A Stock for each share of $7 Divi- 
dend _— Preferred Stock. On the 
basis of $35 per share for the Class A 
Stock this is at the annual rate of $5.24 _ 
= share for the Original Sette e- 
erred Stock and $8.40 per share for the 
$7 Dividend Series Pre vel Stock. 

Stockholders may purchase sufficient 
additional scrip to complete a full share 
or sell their scrip at the rate of $1.00 
above or below, respectively, the last 
sale price of Class A Stock on the day 
Teer ing, upon request to the Sea- 

rd National Bank, 115 Broadway, New 
City. 
M. C. O'Keeffe, Secretary. 
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CONTINENTAL 
BAKING 

CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared the 
following dividends: 
$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
PREFERRED STOCK 


$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
CLASS A 
COMMON STOCK 


Both dividends are 
payable on January 2, 
1926, to stockholders of 
record on December 16, 
1925. Thestock transfer 
books will not be closed. 


Brayton Campbell 
Dessmber 111, 1925 Treasurer 





























THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Board of Directors of The United 
Light and Power Company on Decem- 
ber 8, 1925, declared the following divi- 
dend on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per 
share on the Class “A” Preferred Stock, 
payable January 2, 1926, to stockholders 
of record December 15, 1925. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the Class “B” Preferred Stock, 
payable January 2, 1926, to stockholders 
of record December 15, 1925. 

A dividend of 60 cents per share, pay- 
able in cash on February 1, 1926, to all 
holders of Class “A” and Class “B” Com- 
mon Stock of record January 15, 1926. 

L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Chicago, December 8, 1925. 











CParamount CPiclures 


FAMOUS PLA) ERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
PREFERRED viIVIDEND 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable February Ist, 19.6, to 
stockholders record at the close of 
business on January 15th, 1926: 

ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 

December 14th, 1925 Secretary. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Nov. 25, 1925. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two liars per share, payable 
Jan. 2, 1926, to those stockholders of the Com- 
pany who are holders of full-share certificates 
of stock, registered on the Company’s books 
at the close of business, Dec. 10, 1925. Che ks 
will be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 





Bell System 

145th Dividend 
The re r quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and enty-five Cents ($2.25) per share will 


be paid on January 15, 1926, to stockholders of 
—— at the close of business on December 19, 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





























“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





A Quick and Merry Maiden 

It was at a fashionable London dinner, 
where brilliant guests made merry amid 
sumptuous luxury at the expense of their 
host. The table was lighted by tall candles 
which cast flickering shadows on the faces 
of the brilliant company. 

Next to the Bishop sat a young girl, noted 
even among that blasé gathering, as one 

well versed in repartee. She provoked gales 
of laughter from her venerable partner 
throughout the dinner. It so happened that 
during the fish course the Bishop spilled 
some salt. Gracefully he took a pinch 
of it in his long tapering fingers, and tossed 
it over his shoulder with some petty badin- 
age. Unfortunately some the salt chanced 
to slip down the maiden’s back. 

Thereupon the maiden, with a roguish 
smile, shook a finger at His Grace and 
remarked: 

“Aha, Bishop, you can’t catch me that 
way.”—$5 prize to John N. Barbour, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

* * * 
A-Plenty 

“How often does your road kill a man?” 
asked a salesman of the conductor. 

“Just once,” sourly replied the man.— 
Exchange. 

* * * 
Interested 

A Scotch golf pro was engaged in in- 
structing a pupil who seemed very eager 
to master the game. After explaining 
various phases of the game, the pro went 
into the cost of the different clubs, balls, 
bag, and wearing apparel. Finally the pro 
remarked “and to carry ye bag around, 
you must have a caddie.” 

“And how much does a caddie cost,” in- 
quired the pupil. 

“Well, we usually give them $1.00 a 
round,” answered the “pro.” 

After meditating a while, the pupil in- 
quired, “And, tell me, who do you have 
to see to become a caddie?”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to Thomas G. Young, 
New Orleans, La. 

* * * 
Service ‘ 

Two men went into a restaurant. One 
said to the waiter: “I'll take a ham sand- 
wich, apple pie, and a cup of coffee.” 

“Make mine the same, except a chicken 
sandwich instead of the ham,” said the 
other. 

The waiter soon returned, and, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, announced: 

“Ham iss no more. Schicken never 
vass.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to N. 
M. Brown, Oak Park, IIl. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Dividends 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 


November 19, 1925. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 144% on the preferred stock 
of the rporation, payable January 1, 1926, tc 
stockholders of record cember 16, 1925. 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re. 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation issued 
for fractional shares of_preferred stock, after 
the close of business on December 16, 1928, there 
shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the 
holders of such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such sur. 
render and exchange, together with dividends 
thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for the 
— oo ay, 20, 1923, to July ux 1925, and 
a e rate r annum from 1, 1925 
to October 1, 1925. 6 — 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 4 
New York, December 8, 1925. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the Preferred Stock pay- 
able January 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record January 4, 1926. 

HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 

Baltimore, Md., December 10, 1925. 
The Board of Directors this day declared for 
the three months ending December 31, 1925, from 
the net profits of the Company a dividend of one 
(1) per cent on the preferred Stock of the Com 
pany, payable March 1, 1926, to the Stockholders 
[ — at the close of business on January 
The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company a dividend of one and 
one-quarter (1%) per cent on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable March 1, 1926, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 

January 16, 1926. , 
he Transfer Books will not close 
C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, December 10, 1925. 
The directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation have declar the 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. (1%%) on the capital stock of the 
company, payable January 15, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record December 26, 1925. 

H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 





The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


New York, December 8, 1925. 
DIVIDEND NO. 227 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT 
has been declared upon the Capital Stock of ‘this 
Company, payable on January 15, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Lecember 23, 1925. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y- 
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Building and Mortgage 
Survey 
(Continued from page 75) 


the prompt payment of both principal 
and interest upon request made through 
the underwriting company. 

Another issue recently underwritten 
is that secured by the Leverich Towers, 
now under construction in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. The underwriting institution is the 
American Bond & Mortgage Co., of New 
York City. The bonds, in the amount 
of $2,500,000, will be secured by a first 
mortgage on the land owned in fee 
and the building, a fifteen-story hotel 
structure, located at Clark, Willow and 
Pineapple streets. The property, when 
completed, has been appraised at $3,- 
765,000. It is well located, well designed 
and is the nearest high-class residential 
section to New York’s financial district. 
The bonds are adequately safeguarded 
and the yield is attractive. 

S. W. Straus & Co., of New York, are 
underwriting a $15,000,000 issue of first 
mortgage and collateral trust bonds se- 
cured by a first mortgage on four new 
publishing plants to be owned by the 
New York Evening Journal, which will 
house all the New York Hearst news- 
papers and magazines. In addition to 
the above, equity in other properties is 
included under the mortgage. The entire 
capital stock of the New York Evening 
Journal, Inc., is pledged with the trustee 
as collateral security until the entire 
bond issue is paid off and cancelled. 

William Randolph Hearst guarantees 
the prompt payment of interest and prin- 
cipal. He is the publisher and sole owner 
of what is said to be the most valuable 
group of newspapers and magazines in 
the world, doing a business, as they do, 
in excess of $121,000,000. Earnings are 

computed at $2,767,464 which is more 
than $800,000 in excess of the interest 
and principal charges. The New York 
Evening Journal, Inc., of which com- 
pany the bonds are a direct obligation, 
1as assets amounting to $28,494,475. As an 
investment medium the issue possesses 
merit. 





Northwestern Utility Interests Enter 
New York Investment Feld 

The W. B. Foshay Co., a Minnesota 
corporation with its main offices in the 
Foshay Building, Minneapolis, is establish- 
ing a Securities Department in New York 
City and Chicago. This Company conducts 
an extensive investment business in the 
Northwest, originating and underwriting 
issues of securities on Public Utilities and 
Industrial Companies, and operates and 
finances several electric utility companies, 
including the Tri-State Utilities Co., Min- 
nesota Electric Distributing Co., Peoples 
Light & Power Co. and the International 
Public Service Corporation. The com- 
bined properties of the company serve 
electric light and power to more than 160 
towns in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska. 

The New York office has been estab- 
lished to provide for sales directly to in- 
vestors of securities issued or underwritten 
by the W. B. Foshay Company. Its New 
York office is located at 17 East 42nd 
“treet in the National City Building and 
in Chicago in the Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building. Its New York office is in charge 
of Ray C Branion, of New York. 




















EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BIEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 














Send ForThis Booklet 














ESTABLISHED 1904 


127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Let it be your guide for safe and sound First 
Mortgage Investments yielding - - - 62% 


“Investment Opportunities” 


contains a large and diversified list of choice First 
Mortgage Bonds—affording you a real oppor- 
tunity to select the highest grade investments. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


Every dollar that has become due on first 
mortgage building bonds sold by this 
company has been paid to every investor. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 61/2 7% 
Call or write for Booklet F-226 


AMERICAN BOND & MortGAGE Co. 


AN OLD RESPONSISLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Ave., New York 
































A BIG 
BULL MARKET 
IN RAILS? 


Rails are still 15 to 25 points below the high 
levels of pre-war markets. : 

Can we expect them to reach former highs 
before the bull movement is completed? Or, 
should they be sold, NOW? 

This question is answered in our last bulletin 
? og Send for it. A few copies are available, 

REE. . 


Simply ask for F-261 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the iIn- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning. investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PUBLIC Forbes a 
announces the openin: 
UTILITY of the 1926 Public Re- 
lations contest. 
PRIZE 


We shall conduct this con- 
test on the same principles 
CONTEST a 


The contest is for member companies and 
shall be carried on with the cooperation 
of the N. E. L.A. 





This is the time to begin preparing your exhibits of the material 
used to develop public relations during the year ending December 
3lst, 1925. Now is also the time to jot down data for the accom- 
panying report. 








The award will be given for 
the most constructive public relations 
campaign carried on by a light and power 
company in a local territory during the 
year 1925. 
A. Plan of campaign and how con- 
ducted. 
B. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 
Cc. Record of achievement as indi- 
CONTEST cated by customer ownership 
results, increased use of appli- 
Opens January Ist ances, increased sales of light and 














Closes April LOth power. 
a D. Data indicating growth of good 
will. 
7 THE JUDGES will be recognized leaders. who 
have some knowledge of the light and power 
Award May 15th industry, but who are not doing local work. 
N.E.L.A. Convention THEIR names will be announced in future 
=e advertising. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE CONTEST opens January first, 1926, closes 
April 10th in New York. Awards May 15th, 
N. E. L. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
THERE are to be three awards, the winner, in 
addition to receiving a certificate of award, 
will be presented with a handsome cup. Ap- 
propriately engraved certificates awarding 
second and third prizes will be given to the 
two next best exhibitors. Members of the 
National Electric Light Association are urged 
to enter this contest. It offers an opportunity 
of independent appraisal of the best ideas and 
plans that have been worked out by the indus- 
try up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
































